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THE WEEK. 


THE spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm that has 
marked the centenary of Cobden’s birth in different parts 
of the country may well rejoice the hearts and renew the 
courage of his disciples. The gigantic meeting at the 
Alexandra Palace, the celebrations at Midhurst, and the 
mass meeting in the Town Hall of Birmingham have 
naturally attracted most attention. But in all some 
seventy meetings have been held to commemorate the 
event in this country, to say nothing of the celebrations 
on the continent and in America, where the friends of 
Free Trade and peace are working with renewed hope 
and confidence. Mr. Morley’s speech in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall was worthy alike of Cobden 
and of Cobden’s biographer. He had not been 
heard in Birmingham since the split, and ‘‘ many 
years have rolled by,” says the Birmingham Daily 
Post, ‘‘ since the Liberals of the city organised any- 
thing half so effective, anything which had so much of 
the old-time ring about it.” One of the strongest 
passages in the speech was the argument, amounting 
to a demonstration, that the noble opposition offered 
by Cobden and Bright to the Crimean war was far from 
diminishin g their influence, though for the moment it 
covered them with unpopularity and obloquy. But it 
would be absurd to attempt to summarise an é/oge so 
eloquent, so felicitous, and so timely as Mr. Morley’s 
considered judgment upon the first of the two great 
English statesmen whose characters he has depicted. 
At Rochdale an immense meeting was held in the 
square, large processions with bands marching in from 
neighbouring places. Another huge open-air gathering 
was addressed at Carlisle by Sir Robert Reid, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, who presided, declared that it ‘‘ capped 
owt he had ever seen in Carlisle.” 





IN our view the grand end and aim which the 
leaders of the Liberal Party and all opponents of the 
Licensing Bill should keep before them in their opposi- 
tion to the measure is that under no circumstances shall 
it be allowed to clog Temperance Reform. The illegiti- 
mate product of an alliance between a dying Govern- 
ment anda “ threatened” trade (that is to say a trade 
threatened by the steady and enlightened growth of 
public opinion) must not be allowed to clog 
a policy which has been gradually evolved by 
the patient thought and work of a host of 
social investigators and has been sanctioned by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and all the leaders of 
progress. We venture, therefore, to urge upon Liberals 
in Parliament that they should lose no opportunity 
during the debates of reiterating the simple proposition 
that this bill, by making the licensing system worse, 
will, if it passes, only emphasise and accentuate the 
necessity for a radical reform. In one most important 
respect the Government, while intending to do a great 
favour to the trade, have in reality made out a clear 
and incontrovertible case for immediate reform. 
The new scale of licence duties for compensation 
is, indeed, unjust and ill framed; but it is quite dif- 
ferent, and, in many respects, an improvement on the 
statutory scale of licence duties for revenue purposes. 
Obviously, one or other of these scales must be wrong, 





and by altering the revenue scale the Government has 
admitted the propriety of the revision, which, indeed, 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach actually declared for 
both as Chancellor of the Exchequer and since he re- 
linquished that office. Mr. Edmund Robertson with 
much prescience has fastened upon this vital point, and 
will raise it in Committee on the Budget by proposing 
that an equitable revision of the licence duties (to pro- 
duce £1,500,000) shall be substituted for the addition 
to the tea duties, which was the worst feature of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s proposals. By fastening upon 
this and every other opportunity of discussing the 
licence duties the opponents of the bill will take up 
strong and popular ground, and should be able to 
place the Government in a very awkward position. 

Tue Committee stage of the Licensing Bill began 
on Monday witha deplorable error in tactics. Mr. Ellis 
Griffith moved, as an amendment to the first clause, 
which refers the question of renewal to quarter 
sessions, to insert a time limit of seven years. The 
Chairman allowed him to speak, but afterwards 
explained that the question of a time limit, having 
once been discussed, could not be raised again on any 
other clause. Dismayed by this ruling, since the 
time limit really applies to the second or Com- 
pensation clause, the Opposition endeavoured to 
withdraw the amendment. Mr. Balfour, however, 
jumped at the opportunity offered and retused their 
request. The debate was accordingly continued, and 
served to show the hollowness of Mr. Balfour’s pretence 
that the bill was a temperance measure. His own 
speech began with a denial of the right of the clergy to 
express opinions on matters of social reform, and 
betrayed no consciousness that any interest required 
consideration except that of the trade. Three influential 
Unionists expressed their dislike of the bill: Sir John 
Kennaway feared that it would create a vested interest ; 
Sir W. H. Houldsworth spoke strongly in favour of a 
time limit, although he preferred fourteen to seven 
years ; and this plan was formally embodied in an 
amendment by Colonel Williams. 

Tue best speech of the day was made by Mr. T. P. 
Whittaker, who showed that the worst managed houses 
were those which had security of tenure, z.¢., the 
ante-1869 beerhouses, and that an enormous improve- 
ment in the conduct of low-class houses in Liverpool 
had followed the refusal of one valuable licence. He 
argued that the compensation levy should be national 
rather than local, and declared that a clause ought to 
be inserted in the Budget imposing an extra tax on 
licences. Sir John Gorst could not vote for the 
amendment, but desired a time limit for com- 
pensation. Sir Edward Grey answered an argument 
of Lord Hugh Cecil, who compared the equitable 
title of a publican to that of an Irish tenant, by saying 
that while the tenant had created his property the 
licence-holder had his given him by the State. Tues- 
day’s debate was enlivened by a most witty and telling 
speech from Mr. Lloyd-George, and illumined by a 
weighty protest from Mr. Thomas Shaw, who declared, 
amid loud Opposition cheers, that if there was to be 
no compromise the public would insist on the imposi- 
tion of such a tax on the monopoly as would restore to 
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it its right. Sir Philip Muntz naively accused the 
Opposition of desiring to create a split between the 
Unionist Party and the trade. Finally Colonel 
Williams’s amendment was defeated by 119 and Mr. 
Griffith’s by 98, the majority including a number of 
Irish Nationalists and, we are sorry to add, Mr. 
John Redmond. 


From the latest reports of General de Giorgis in 
Macedonia it appears, writes our Italian correspondent 
in Rome, that the diffidence of the Porte towards him is 
augmenting in proportion to the confidence of the 
people, who begin to be convinced that they really have 
in him a defender of their rights, a man who honestly 
tries to do his best to improve their condition. The 
Porte, after the vain efforts made at Constantinople to 
induce the General to pass to its side, hoped that the 
atmosphere by which he would be surrounded in 
Macedonia would exercise an influence upon him 
favourable to Turkish aims. Therefore instructions 
were sent to make the head of the gendarmerie 
the object of every possible courtesy and attention, 
and, of course, he was plied with advice from 
the Ottoman authorities in the provinces. All 
these machinations have failed, as General de Giorgis 
has been unshakable in the accomplishment of what 
he considers his duty. To a Pasha who was more 
insistent than the others in trying to lead him from 
the straight path he brusquely remarked, “I do not 
recognise any instructions but those given me by the 
Powers, and do not admit any guidance but my 
conscience.” Consequently his is not a bed of roses, 
as the Porte, seeing that there is no way and no means 
of corrupting him, is now trying to put obstacles in all 
possible ways to the organisation of the gendarmerie 
and the accomplishment of the reforms. Hence it is 
that General de Giorgis in his report never ceases to 
repeat that he needs above all the assistance and the 
continuous support of the European Powers, as other- 
wise his mission will never entirely succeed. 

Tue Pope, writes the same correspondent, has 
resisted the pressure put upon him to take a more 
direct part in politics. Certain persons thought a pro- 
pitious moment had come with the visit of President 
Loubet to Rome, which they represented as such a 
grave insult to the Catholic Church and to its head as 
to render reprisals of a political character indispensable, 
such as, for instance, a note of protest to all the 
Catholic countries, and even the recall of the Papal 
Nuncio trom Paris, or the denunciation of the Concor- 
dat. Pius X. thanked them for their advice, but 
said that his views were entirely different, as he 
thought he should not give so much prominence 
and importance to questions of mere _ political 
value when there are religious affairs so grave to be 
a'tended to. He added that he had already shown in 
a moderate way his dissatisfaction, not so much with 
the President’s visit, as with the form in which the 
feelings of the Vatican were ignored. Any additional 
protest, in the opinion of the Pope, would lessen the 
effect of that remonstrance and appear as a lack of 
that humility which he desires to be the predominant 
note of his Pontificate. This attitude of the Pontiff is 
warmly approved and supported by the entire lower 
clergy, and enthusiastically backed by the great mass 
of Catholics ; but there are prominent prelates and high 
personages of the Clerical party who consider it a 
mistake, saying that in so doing the Church will 
gradually lose all influence over the Governments, from 
which she will never be able to obtain any support. 


Tue Australian papers which have just come in 
contain the very instructive address of Mr. Jacobs, the 
late President of the Federated Chambers of Commerce, 
to the general council of those important and _ in- 
His criticisms were directed partly to 


fluential bodies. 


the restrictive tendencies of the so-called labour policy 
in Australia, partly to the restrictive tendencies of the 
so-called Imperial policy of Mr.Chamberlain. Australian 
legislation has recently passed several restrictive 
Acts which have injured masters and men alike, and 
worse things are threatened in the shape of a Naviga- 
tion Act. The administration of Immigration 
Restriction Acts and of the Customs is causing the 
utmost dissatisfaction. “In regard to preferential trade,” 
said Mr. Jacobs, ‘‘ they should as business men consider 
whether the project was good for Australia, and leave 
the sentimental part of the question to others.” If it 
were bad for Australia’s commerce ‘‘ they would not 
be able to give much practical effect to their Imperial 
patriotism.” They were seeking extended markets 
for their produce. They ought to seek to foster trade 
with contiguous markets, such as New Caledonia, 
New Guinea, and the New Hebrides. ‘* They must gure 
careful consideration before entering into any compact 
which might substitute for the world’s markets the dan- 
gerous and insufficient limitations of trade within the 
Empire.” A truly noteworthy declaration. Mr. Jacobs’s 
address, says the Melbourne Argus, was much ap- 
plauded by the delegates. 
HAvING just waded out of campaigns of unneces- 
sary bloodshed in Somaliland into the still less justifi- 
able massacres in Tibet, our Government cannot hope 
to exercise the slightest mora/ influence over the bar- 
barities of other civilised Powers. Nevertheless, we 
are glad to see from Lord Lansdowne’s correspondence 
with the Congo Government that he is at last endea- 
vouring to fulfil the /ega/ duties which are entailed on 
Great Britain under the Act constituting what is called 
‘*the Congo Free State,” under which Act we are 
bound ‘to watch so far as we may be able over the 
preservation of the native tribes and to care for the im- 
provement of the condition of their moral and material 
well being.” The debate on Thursday revealed a satis- 
factory unanimity inthe House of Commons. Everyone 
was ready to condemn the system under which a State, 
which started with philanthropic professions, has become 
a mere collector of dividends by force, fraud, and 
cruelty. Wholeregions have been depopulated, the natives 
hide from the white man’s steamer, cannibal troops are 
tolerated in their most disgusting excesses, forced 
labour is the rule, and resistance is dealt with the 
flogging of women and the mutilation of men. Lord 
Percy had no apology to offer for these enormities— 
they were not committed by Turks—but neither had he 
any practical policy to suggest if the Congo State re- 
fuses to submit to an international inquiry. A short 
but painful pamphlet by Mr, E. D. Morel, called ‘‘ The 
Scandal of the Congo,” should be read by everyone 
who wishes for yet more facts to support the case for 
interference. But perhaps the strongest indictment 
of all is the report of a British-Consul, Mr. Casement. 








Tue new Canadian Budget proves that the policy 
of Canada is not Preference but Protection. Preference 
is only to be adopted where English goods de not 
compete with home manufactures. Hence the duty 
on woollens is to be raised because the Canadian 
woollen manufacturers find that Yorkshire woollen 
goods have been coming into Canada and have 
enabled the Canadian consumers to get decent cloth at 
reasonable prices. The ineffective character of the 
Canadian preference and the power of trade to 
surmount the artificial barriers of tariffs is attested 
by the growing trade between Canada and the 
United States. American exports to Canada 
have increased from $64,928,921 in 1897 to 
$123,266,788 in 1903 and imports from $40,309,371 
to $54,781,418. Every}yearthe cry grows louder and 
clearer for a reciprocity treaty with Canada which shall 
enable the Yankee to buy cheaply and copiously from 
across the frontier the lumber, cual, wool, hides, and 
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other raw materials he requires. Once again the arch- 
protectionist, Senator Lodge, has experienced the 
utmost trouble in quelling a revolt in favour of this 
policy inside the Republican Convention of his own 
State, Massachusetts : the Legislature of that State and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Boston are besieged with 
petitions demanding reciprocity. The manufacturers 
of Massachusetts have discovered that they must 
buy as well as sell, and that cheap buying is just 
as profitable as dear selling. This elementary truth 
is bound to tell in the long run, as facts and figures 
indicate. Coal mining in the two adjacent countries 
furnishes a most conspicuous lesson. ‘‘ From New 
Brunswick practically to the Rocky Mountains,” as 
the Nation points out, “the veins are on this 
side of the line, and that part of the Dominion 
is largely dependent upon us. On the Pacific 
slope the situation is, however, reversed; British 
Columbia has most of the coal, and our extreme North- 
Western States would be greatly benefited by free 
access to it.” Coal, copper, sugar, lumber, flour, are 
already both exported and imported in large quantities, 
according to the relative advantages of production 
along the several sections of the long frontier. 

By an odd chance the Armenian question came 
before the French Chamber and the British House of 
Commons simultaneously on Thursday evening, and 
the discussion in both was preluded by the publication 
of the most alarming news which has_ yet 
reached Europe from the disturbed area. Lord 
Percy has told us that twenty-five Armenian 
villages have been burned down, and M. Delcassé 
adds what might have been inferred, that 
massacres occurred in the process. These were the 
preliminaries, but none of the Powers concerned has 
taken effectual steps to prevent further excesses. If the 
news from Armenian sources which is now pub- 
lished can be trusted, the work of extermina- 
tion has already begun in the Sassoun dis- 
trict. The estimate of 15,000 persons massacred 
is, one hopes, exaggerated, but if the Kurds have 
managed to defeat the insurgents and to capture the 
masses of refugees who had sought shelter in their 
mountain fastnesses, it is only too probable that there 
has been wholesale slaughter. Lord Percy’s reply to 
Mr. Bryce ranks among the most heartless and irre- 
sponsible utterances that have ever fallen from a British 
Minister in dealing with Turkish affairs. He even went 
so far as to deprecate the use of strong language to 
the Porte. It is some comfort to turn to the humaner 
declaration of M. Delcassé—a speech which well 
reflects the more liberal atmosphere of the French 
Chamber. M. Delcassé has assured the Sultan that 
he will not be allowed to massacre with impunity, 
adding the significant reflection that ‘‘in refusing to 
grant reforms to the Armenians he only leaves them 
one alternative, that of having recourse to an insurrec- 
tion,” pore 

Sir CourTENAY ILBERT, the present Clerk of the 
House of Commons, was appointed last year to be 
the Romanes Lecturer for 1G04, and in selecting 
Montesquieu he made a particularly happy and appro- 
priate choice. The lecture, which was delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre last Saturday, was well compounded 
of biography, law, and letters. Montesquieu, as the 
learned of Oxford were reminded, is one of those 
great men whom nearly everybody is supposed 
to know about, but whom hardly anybody has 
read. The glamour that attached to the inspired 
manufacturer of nearly all the sham _ imitations 
of the English constitution has passed away; but the 
name and the fame of an original and sympathetic 
inquirer into laws and institutions will not, and 
should not, die; and we trust that this learned and 
brilliant study will revive the interest of Englishmen in 


the author of the Persian Letters and the Spirit of the 
Laws. But Sir Courtenay Ilbert placed The Constdera- 
tions on the greatness and decay of the Romans (1734) on 
a still higher pinnacle. ‘‘In this short treatise Mon- 
tesquieu’s style perhaps reaches its highest level. He 
is not distracted by a multiplicity of topics; the great- 
ness, dignity, and unity of his subject give force and 
character and continuity to his style. His sentences 
march like a Roman legion.” It is curious that 
Montesquieu, who did so much to pave the way for 
the encyclopzdists, should have realised the possibility 
of civic decay, but not of human perfectibility or 
political progress. eee 

THE interim report of the Royal Commission on 
tuberculosis deals with a conclusion of such imme- 
diate importance that the Commissioners feel it ought 
to be published without delay. Dr. Koch stated 
three years ago at the Congress on Tuberculosis held 
in London that the bacillus which causes tuberculosis 
in the cow is specifically different from that which 
causes it in human beings, and that therefore the 
presence of the cow’s bacillus in milk or beef will not 
give tuberculosis to human beings consuming them 
This statement was the main cause of the inquiry upon 
this question being held. The Commissioners having 
experimented with over 200 animals disagree with 
Dr. Koch’s opinion. They hold that bovine tuber- 
culosis can be communicated to human beings. 
Owing to the urgency of the case, they have not been 
able yet to give much account of the exact nature of 
their experiments, and until they can do so their results 
cannot be checked by other scientific opinion. The 
general public no doubt will in the meantime be disposed 
as a matter of common caution to accept them and to 
insist that the very imperfect precautions at present 
existing against the infection of bovine tuberculosis 
shall not be relaxed. 


——- 


It was known some time ago that the decorations 
of the ‘f Peacock Room ” which Whistler executed for 
the late Mr. Leyland were about to come into the 
market, and recently the disposal of them was placed 
in the hands of Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips, ot 
the Leicester Galleries. Now we learn that they have 
been purchased by Messrs. Obach for a large sum, and 
it is to be presumed that, after a period of exhibition in 
the Bond-street galleries of this firm, they will follow 
the example of ‘‘La Princesse du pays de la porce- 
laine” and pass into the possession of some wealthy 
American buyer—this since the best chance for their 
acquirement, say, for the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
has been allowed to slip by. It is quite characteristic 
of our apathy in these matters that it should have been 
left to the enterprise of a private dealer to handle the 
dead artist’s decorative masterpiece, and no one can 
grumble if the result of the venture is the sending of 
the work across the seas. Certainly there has been no 
secrecy about its disposal. The matter has been talked 
of and written of; a public subscription has been 
suggested ; sufficient hints have been given to the 
authorities of our national museums, eyes have been 
turned towards the newest association, that of the 
National Art Collections Fund, all without effect. 
Owing to a lack of immediate resource, not, we think, 
irremediable, or to sheer parsimony or to indifference, 
nothing has been done, and now that two middlemen 
have intervened we fear nothing will be done. 


Tue exhibition of the late Duke of Cambridge’s 
pictures, which are to be sold at Christie’s on Saturday 
next, is arousing great interest. Most of the pictures 
are more interesting historically than artistically, but 
some are both; in particular the portrait of that 
intrepid lady who, having married ord Waldegrave, 
took the Duke of Gloucester for her second husband, 
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and so enraged George III. that he begged Horace 
Walpole to have no more to do with her, a request 
which Horace to his everlasting credit, utterly refused. 
There is also a portrait of the same lady by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who painted her daughters, the three 
Ladies Waldegrave, in one of his masterpieces. There 
are two other Gainsboroughs, one a small portrait 
of Queen Charlotte, and three more Reynolds's. 
The one Romney is the famous portrait of Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester, one of the finest of his pictures. 
There are also portraits by Laurence, Beechey and 
Hoppner, and several miniatures by Cosway. Royal 
taste in the past was more harmonious with the highest 
critical opinion than it is apt to be now. 

Tue Fourth of June was celebrated this year at 
Eton with peculiar zest because there was no ceremony 
last year. Lord Roberts, Lord Curzon, General Lyttel- 
ton, Lord Peel, and other distinguished Etonians 
were present, besides four head masters of other 
great public schools, whose attendance was a novelty 
that might well become a custom. The cricket used 
to be desultory and inferior. This year a strenuous 
**school match” occurred with New College, Oxford. 
Even at Eton boys are learning the great lesson 
of public school education, that games are too 
serious things to be played at, The usual speeches, 
the usual procession of boats (proceeding no longer 
to Surley, but only to the Sandbanks), the 
usual supper, held this year by the invitation of the 
King in the Home Park, and the usual fireworks of course 
took place. The rumour that the crews of the boats 
were not to salute standing up with tossed oars was 
baseless ; every crew saluted, and the credit of Eto- 
nian watermanship was sustained. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CONCERTS, &c. 
June 11, Patti's Concert, Albert Hall, 3 p.m. 
— 1, ie Concert, Crystal Palace, 3 p.m. 
une 11, Kubelik, eb Hall, 3 p.m. 
June 11, Messrs. Muehlen and Zwintscher's Schubert Recital, Queen's 
Hall, 3.30 p.m. : 
June 13, Mr. Bispham's Recital, St. James's Hall, 3 p.m. 
une 14, Vecsey's Recital, St. James's Hall, 8.15 p.m. 
une 15, Mr. Otto Voss's Recital, St. James's Hall, 3 p.m. 
une 15, Mr. W. Llewellyn's Concert, Royal,Society British Artists, Suftolk- 
street, 8 p-m. 
June 18, Miss Monteith's Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3 p.m, 


THEATRES. 
June 13, Royalty Theatre, Venice Preserved, 2.30 p.m. 


SALES. 
June 18, at Christie's, Duke of Cambridge's Pictures. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


THERE is not, and cannot be, any “dash” or “ forlorn 
hope” for the relief of Port Arthur. It would meet, at the 
narrow neck of the peninsula, a well-fortified position which 
can only be turned from the sea, and the Russians have no 
force at sea with which toturn it. That settles the matter. 

But the present phase of the war does not depend 
upon the immediate relief of Port Arthur. It depends 
upon the power of resistance of Port Arthur. To show 
how true this is we will contrast the consequences of the 
immediate fall of this fortress with the results of its hold- 
ing out until the month of September. 

If Port Arthur is taken by something approaching to 
assault within, say, the next month, these consequences 
will follow : 

1. The Russian fleet, in whatever form it is de- 
stroyed, will be destroyed. 

2. There will be no warm-water naval base to which 
a further fleet could come from Europe. 

3. The prestige of Russia will receive its first serious 
shock in the judgment of European military opinion 
since the war began, and the moral effect on the Russian 
army will be still more serious. 

4. A large and victorious Japanese army, more 
than a third of the total forces at the disposal of Japan, 
will be free to act in Manchuria. 


5. (A corollary of this last.) The whole Japanese 
anmy will be able to act as a united force at one time 
and place against whatever forces Russia may already 
have massed against it in the Manchurian plain. 

In other words, these five consequences mean the de- 
cisive victory of Japan and the occupation of Manchuria 
by the forces of that country until at least a year hence. 

Now, if Port Arthur can hold out the following cons2- 
quences will attach to its constancy : 

1. A large and increasing proportion of Japanes2 
troops will be immobilised by the fortress: increasing, 
because a siege has to be fed copiously with new men 
during the whole of its progress. 

2. With every passing week the Japanese prestige 
will suffer; the moral value of their forces will fall. 

3. There can be no active union between the two 
sections of the Japanese army (that on the main land 
and that on the Peninsula). 

4. The Russian forces in the midland plain, which 
are increasing every week by at least 15,000 men and 
probably by over 20,000, will be able to take the offen- 
sive. 

5. The Japanese fleet at sea, its Personnel and its 
artillery, will become more and more worn by service. 

6. The Russian naval force will sail from Europe, 
and within two months of its sailing the communications 
of the Japanese, which are wholly sea, will be hazardous 
in the extreme. 

In the light of these considerations it is obvious that 
at Port Arthur lies the centre of the whole campaign. 

It is no part of sane criticism to prophesy; we 
have already remarked that if a fortress of this kind can 
be taken by an immediate assault, following bombardment, 
the whole theory of modern fortification falls to the 
ground. Spezzia is useless, so is Toulon, so is Bizerta, =s 
is Metz, so is Epinal, so is Malta, so is any modern fortress 
you like to name, and a change which many have argued 
in the theory of modern war will pass from theory t9 
practice. 





TURNING THE COTTON CORNER. 


HILE the Cobden centenary has served to 
remind us of the homogeneity of civilised 
nations and of the advantages which one country 
derives from the prosperity of another, we may derive 
further encouragement and satisfaction from the grow- 
ing power of co-operative action that is being dis- 
played among civilised communities. International 
conferences have been made possible by the marvellous 
cheapening and acceleration of news and communica- 
tion in the last seventy years. The post, the telegraph, 
the railway, and the steamboat have produced inter- 
national conferences, international agreements, and 
international acts of which our ancestors never 
dreamed. 

Trade, being essentially an international thing, 
naturally participates in these novel developments, and 
just as in Protective countries the oppressed consumer 
asks for a law that will trounce the Trust which fleeces 
him, so against the cosmopolitan pirate trade is 
beginning to demand its international remedies. For 
many years past the cotton trade has been the happy 
hunting ground of the gambler. The raw material is 
admirably suited for his purpose, for it has two 
characteristics : it varies comparatively little in quality 
though enormously in quantity ; and, secondly, it can 
be kept for years in a dry climate without suffering 
deterioration. Wool, on the contrary, cannot be kept 
very long, and the same mark varies so much from 
year to year that no one would dare to purchase with- 
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Out examining a sample bale. Hence even in times of 
Australian drought, when a shortage of the wool supply 
and a consequent rise of price is certain, there is little 
or no gambling in wool futures. 

We need not go over the history of cotton prices 
and cotton gambling during the last year and its 
disastrous consequences to all connected with the 
Lancashire cotton trade. Those who wish for esti- 
mates of the losses that have been inflicted may be 
recommended to read the very interesting and 
elaborate statement prepared by Mr. C. W. 
Macara, and published a month ago in the Revue 
"Economique Internationale. Mr. Macara is, of course, 
a man of the greatest influence, ability, and public 
spirit. When he saw the cotton trade paralysed by a 
serious shortage of raw material, aggravated by violent 
gambling operations, he determined to seek a remedy or, 
rather, a palliative. He called, therefore, first a national 
and then an international conference with a view to in- 
ducing the cotton manufacturers in all countries to 
restrict production, and at the same time to induce the 
various Governments to legislate against gambling in 
the raw material of this great industry, and especially, 
if possible, against the combinations of gamblers. 
It is so very difficult, as Mr. Macara admits, to 
define where legitimate speculation ends and 
where illegitimate speculation begins that we fee] 
rather sceptical as to the possibilities of effec- 
tive legislative intervention. There is always a danger 
that well-intentioned measures, like the old usury laws, 
which attempted to fix rates of interest, may do more 
harm than good. We have far more belief in the 
advice tendered by Colonel Shelley, a cotton grower, 
in an interesting interview reported by Mr. Macara. 
It is not the cotton planter who holds the cotton back. 
It is the country merchant and cotton broker (‘‘ the 
Jew or the cute Yankee”), who warehouse the cotton 
and hold it for gambling purposes. 

“ The planters would jump at the chance of dealing direct 
with honourable English and continental firms who would 
conduct business on straightforward lines. Let a syndicate 
be formed, let buyers from Englaud and the continent go to 
the cotton fields while the cotton was growing; let them see 
the farmers ; let them go to Texas, as the orange dealers go 
to Florida. The orange, apple, and other crops were bought 
direct : why net the cotton crop? Wool also was exported 


from Australia and sold by auction in London: what was 
possible with wool was possible with cotton.” 


It is to be hoped that the painful remedy which Lanca- 
shire and the cotton manufacturers in Belgium, the 
United States, and elsewhere are applying to the cotton 
shortage will not much longer be required. We are 
so much accustomed to hear of curtailing output in 
order to raise prices that it is rather startling to hear 
of curtailing output in order to lower prices. But the 
remedy though paradoxical has been effectual, for the 
price of raw cotton has been reduced from ninepence to 
sevenpence, and if this year’s crop proves to be normal 
there is no reason why it should not sink to the old 
price. Consumption and production will then naturally 
expand, and we trust that the measures which are being 
taken to increase the world’s supply of cotton will be 
so successful that the remarkable combination which 
has been created by the public-spirited exertions of Mr. 
Macara and other captains of the cotton industry will 
not be compelled for many long years to adopt again a 
remedy so heroic, yet so costly, as the infliction of 
universal short time upon the wage-earners in one of 
the most important of the world’s industries. 





THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PUNISHMENT. 


HE figures which the Home Secretary has cited 

as a justification for a new Penal Servitude 

Bill are certainly interesting and very painful, and 
Mr. Akers-Douglas by no means exaggerated their 
importance. On a given day in 1901 there were in 
prison 2,879 convicts of whom 2,242 had previous 
convictions, and on a given day in 1902 out 
of 1,100 convicts 855 were old offenders. In 
other words, out of every 100 convicts some 77 
are undergoing sentence at least for a second time. 
What, one asks, in the face of such figures, is the 
theory behind imprisonment? We are presumably too 
civilised to punish for sheer vengeance. We persuade 
ourselves that we are acting alike in the interests of the 
criminal and of society. We punish to deter. We 
assume, as though we were still in the grip of some 
old-world discarded metaphysic, that man is a reason- 
able being who acts from free choice. The criminal 


need not commit crimes, runs the naive, uncon. 
scious argument, and if he sees that it is 
unprofitable to commit them, he will (being a 


rational free agent) desist. It is a sound abstract 
theory enough. But, unhappily, facts seem to point 
the other way. In nearly eight cases out of ten the 
criminal, having learned among all the moral horrors of 
our prisons—clean, sanitary, orderly establishments 
for crushing souls in solitary confinement—that crime 
is apt to be punished, promptly proceeds to sin again. 
And still the theory persists. Year after year the same 
constant relation between backsliding and punishment 
stares us in the face from among these figures, and year 
after year the average good citizen justifies to his own 
mind the suffering which he inflicts upon his fellows by 
this consoling theory that he is deterring them from 
crime. And yet, if statistics have any meaning, it would 
be as reasonable to maintain the contrary generalisa- 
tion. It would rather seem as though punishment might 
make for crime. Lock up ten men to brood angrily in 
solitude with no companion but their corrupted selves, 
turn them out in due season with the brand of the gao 
upon them, and you may predict to a certainty 
that eight of them will transgress again. And ‘this 
system we perpetuate under the pretence of deterring 
criminals from crime. 

There is, of course, a school which argues that 
our punishments fail to deter because they are not 
sufficiently drastic and degrading, but it is happily in a 
minority. History is against them as it is against the 
whole deterrent theory. Crime has been most common 
precisely when punishments were most severe—sheep- 
stealing was never so rife as when men were hanged 
for it. The modern official view is hardly more 
enlightened, but at least it seems to be based 
on a more thorough grasp of the facts. It is 
a frank abandonment of the belief in the efficacy of 
deterrents. Sir Robert Anderson is the leader of the 
new departure, and he would simply condemn the 
habitual criminal to hopeless and indefinite detention, 
You cannot prevent crime. You cannot frighten the 
criminal. Then let us, argues this school, lock him up 
for the rest of his days, where he will be impotent for 
mischief. Mr. Akers-Douglas would not be the true 
official he is if he followed any course so extreme 
as this. His bill is one for lengthening the 
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sentence on a man who has been convicted twice, irre- 
spective of the gravity of his offence. We cannot 
intimidate him ; the only course is to remove him from 
all possibility of crime. But, instead of sentencing 
every offender on a third conviction for life, as Sir 
Robert Anderson would do, Mr. Akers-Douglas is pre- 
pared to lay down the principle that seven years shall 
be the minimum sentence for any third offence. Logic 
may demand more than this, but public opinion is not 
“ripe.” One might linger to point out the monstrous 
abuses to which this principle is liable, but it is, after 
all, the principle itself which is interesting. It is a con- 
fession of the complete break-down of our theory of 
punishment. Punishments are useless, and, in despair, 
we are forced to admit that the habitual criminal must 
simply be placed beyond the reach of temptation. 


We are not disposed to deny that Mr. Akers- 
Douglas’s bill, if it can be guarded from the 
possibility of abuse, may serve a purpose. Possibly it 
is wiser, and even humaner, to treat the hardened and 
habitual criminal, bred in our slums and finished in our 
gaols, as we treat a dangerous lunatic—the main diff- 
culty is to define what is meant by a habitual criminal, 
and to make sure that any given case has really 
passed beyond the hope of reformation. But our 
penal system demands a far more sweeping reform 
than this. The recognition of the fact that mere 
punishment does not deter involves a complete re- 
organisation of our prisons. Mere punishment can 
only degrade and brutalise. It is time to discard 
the angry sentimental view of the criminal which is 
content to relieve its feelings by chastising him. He 
is the product of certain evil conditions, and our only 
moral ‘ustification for detaining him is that we may 
subject him for a time to other and better conditions. 
There is no escaping the naive question of the Platonic 
Socrates, Do we punish to make a man better 
or to make him worse? Our present system can only 
make him worse. Physically he is apt to be a weakling 
and a degenerate, We proceed to deprive him of fresh 
air and to put him on a meagre and innutritious diet. 
Mentally he is warped and undeveloped. We remove 
him from all maturing influences, condemn him to a 
torturing solitude and the demoralisation of his own 
thoughts. Morally we find him without self-respect 
and at war with society. We load him with humilia- 
tions and proceed to soften his heart by systematic 
misery. He is either unable or unwilling to work at 
an honest trade—and to convince him of the dignity 
of labour we set him to toil at dull and 
monotonous tasks. It is all a sustained irony, 
an elaborate stupidity which has its natural 
result—the criminal remains a criminal, and the 
juvenile offender evolves in due course into the 
habitual convict. Happily a better epoch has begun. 
The reformatory prison at Borstal is a first step in 
the right direction. The new prison rules, published 
in Wednesday’s 7imes, mark a further advance. The 
younger and less corrupted prisoners are to be placed 
in a class by themselves, in which their punishments 
will be varied by schooling and lectures and by more 
interesting work. But the old theory dies hard. The 
first three months of every sentence are still to be 
served under the old rule of solitary confinement, which 
means that only men who have committed some serious 
offence will come under the influence of this reformatory 


discipline at all. The old expectation that a man can 
somehow be moralised by a term of consistent misery 
still holds its sway over the official mind. We shall 
have a right to despair for the criminal and to condemn 
him to lengthy terms of preventive isolation only when 
our prisons have been turned into schools. There 
is scope here for some reformer with generous and 
instructed ideals. We may in time imitate America in 
creating civilised penal settlements—isolated rural 
communities, perhaps—in which the criminal will 
spend his time between healthy and interesting work 
and systematic instruction, condemned neither to 
solitude nor to the exclusive companionship of his 
kind, but leavened and influenced, it may be, by teachers 
and missionaries who will seek to effect by sympathy 
the difficult task of reformation. 





PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
Il.—TuHEe Home Counties. 


T AKING the ground to be covered in this brief survey 
of the Liberal position in the Home Counties as 
including the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, but excluding that separate and unique entity, 
London, the position may be briefly stated as follows: 

In these counties there are some fifty-one county divi- 
sions which returned at the last General Election fifty 
Conservatives and one Liberal, the one conspicuous 
Liberal ewe-lamb being Saffron Walden. 

There are also (including Croydon and the two divi- 
sions of West Ham) nineteen boroughs returning twenty- 
two members, of whom at the General Election eighteen 
were Conservative and four were Liberal. In other words, 
the Home Counties, outside London, return to the House 
of Commons seventy-three members, of whom at the last 
General Election sixty-eight were Conservatives and five 
were Liberals. 

To-day, thanks to victories in the Rye Division of 
Sussex and the St. Albans Division of Hertfordshire, the 
figures are sixty-six Conservatives against seven Liberals. 

These bald facts are sufficient to make us realise the 
serious character of the Home Counties problem to the 
Liberal Party. Will they continue to be the impreg- 
nable preserve of the Conservative Party, or will the new 
controversies that have arisen, cause such a cleavage in the 
hitherto solid ranks of that party that its supremacy 
will be imperilled or, if not that, at least considerably 
lessened? These are the questions before us. 

In 1885, at a time of Liberal ascendency, and at the 
first election after the passing of the Redistribution Act, 
the proportion was fifty-nine Conservatives to fourteen 
Liberals. In 1892, the last occasion on which the Liberal 
Party triumphed, the figures for the Home Counties were 
sixty-four Conservatives and nine Liberals. 

The Conservatism of the Home Counties is apparently 
an ingrained and permanent tradition. Since 1885 a new 
generation has arisen; there has been the usual, and per- 
haps more than the usual, inflow and outflow of popula- 
tion. Constituencies bordering on London have lost 
their rural or semi-rural character and become mere out- 
growths of the “great wen.” Through it all the Home 
Counties constituencies have remained predominantly and 
overwhelmingly Tory. i ; 

Of the fifty-nine seats held by the Conservatives in 
1885, fifty-one have never swerved from that day to this 
in their allegiance. Two notable breaks have, however, 
recently occurred in this record of consistent Conser- 
vatism—namely, in the Rye Division of Sussex and the 
St. Albans Division of Herts. There is some danger of 
basing over-sanguine calculations upon the results of these 
two remarkable bye-elections. 
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The “man in the street” hardly realises the differ- 
ence in the conditions which obtain at a bye-election and 
those which exist at a General Election. At a bye-elec- 
tion the Liberal Party fights under much more favourable 
circumstances than it does at a “General.” Skilled agents 
from outside are poured into the division to organise and 
make the best of local resources. Speakers of note and 
canvassers of experience are likewise plentiful and_per- 
vasive. Not a few bye-elections have been rushed under 
these circumstances with practically no local organisation 
except such as could be extemporised for the occasion. 

It might be retorted that the local Conservative Party 
has the same advantages, but this is only so to a certain 
extent, for in their case there is almost always a per- 
manent, well-subsidised political machine in existence, 
worked by educated local officials of experience, who man 
it both at bye-elections and general elections. A bye- 
election secures for them a certain amount of supple- 
mentary assistance inevitably, but the actual conduct of 
the election remains in their hands. The disadvantages 
of the lack of means and the lack of experienced local 
electioneering talent are consequently felt with terrible 
severity by the Liberal Party in nearly all the Home 
Counties divisions at a General Election, thrown, as the 
local Liberals then are, on their own inadequate re- 
sources. 

The real hope of an improvement in our position in 
the Home Counties lies in the political circumstances 
which may obtain when the next General Election comes 
upon us. The fiscal imbroglio will certainly not detach 
from the Conservative Party any sufficient number of the 
rank and file to cause a general rout. Conservative Free 
Traders are strong in quality but relatively weak in num- 
bers. The average Conservative party-man is and has 
beert all along inherently Protectionist. Where the 
Liberal Party will gain is by the welding together of all 
its sections and the drawing to its side of the cautious 
non-party voters, fairly numerous in every constituency, 
who are scared by the reckless and futile prodigality of the 
Government, and dread the possible results of a reversal 
of the Free Trade policy of the country. 


Then there is the burning question of education. 
This is consolidating the Nonconformist vote against 
the Government. A Nonconformist supporter of the 
Government, outside Birmingham, will be almost a dusus 
nature at the next election. “ Passive Resistance” may 
be as illogical and two-edged as some superior persons 
would have us believe, but it is at all events keeping alive 
the resentment against the Government whose policy has 
brought this movement of protest into being, and it will 
prevent the education question from being shunted into 
the siding of the fait accompli, as was astutely expected 
by the supporters and instigators of the Education Acts. 

The working-class vote will be influenced to some 
extent by the Chinese Labour question and fear of the 
dear-food policy. Unfortunately, however, in the Home 
Counties, taken as a whole, trade unions and working- 
class organisations are weak and uninfluential, so that the 
labour vote can hardly be relied upon to exert the intelli- 
gent and direct influence it might, and should, at a 
General Election. 

Home Counties Liberalism is to some extent watched 
over by the Federation in Parliament-street. The chances 
of success are reduced in a few instances by the personal 
unsuitability of the candidate for the division he is being 
set to woo, and in others by the amazingly elementary 
character of the organisation that is being provided to back 
him up locally. Lack of means of course explains a great 
deal. From a tactical point of view it may be, and indeed 
generally is, wise to fight a division with any sort of candi- 
date and under any sort of local conditions rather than not 
t» fight at all. Weare hardly likely, however, under these 
circumstances to sweep the Home Counties, Rye and St. 
Albans notwithstanding. The effect of long years of 
electoral neglect must handicap us, 


It would be invidious in an article like this to select 
particular constituencies for special comment, but taking a 
broad survey of the situation, and speaking with intimate 
knowledge of many Home Counties divisions, we are dis- 
posed to think that, given favourable conditions and the 
absence of disturbing factors, the Liberal Party can hope to 
gain in the Home Counties from twelve to fifteen seats. 

If ever the Home Counties are to be won for the 
Liberal Party it will not be by mere election spurts, but by 
local organisation under competent direction, backed up 
by fearless and independent local newspapers. This, how- 
ever, spells “ money,” and money is the standing difficulty 
of the Liberal Party. 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Classical Association has started with good 
auspices, and we are assured by the newspapers 
that our efforts to make the first meeting at Oxford 
pleasant and profitable have not been unsuccessful. The 
list of council and officers contains twenty-five names, 
among which are the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford; five 
Professors (present or former) of Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Cardiff, Manchester; four head masters and a head mis- 
tress; Principals of Leeds University College and Hollo- 
way ; two heads of Oxford colleges (Oriel and Magdalen) ; 
two members of Parliament, each in his own sphere of 
the first distinction, Mr. Asquith and Professor Jebb; 
the Director of the British Museum; and (as a climax) 
the Master of the Rolls and two other judges. The whole 
arrangements were necessarily crowded into twenty-four 
hours. On the evening of arrival there was a conver- 
sazione in the schools, where two rooms were set apart 
for an interesting and carefully selected archzological 
exhibition, with Professor Gardner (to whom the success 
of this extemporised gallery is mainly due) to explain the 
antiques to the visitors and Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt to 
show their papyri and other Egyptian treasures. Next 
morning came the graceful ceremonial of welcome to the 
association by the Vice-Chancellor, speaking for Oxford ; 
congratulations from the Scotch Association, represented 
by Professor Ramsay; and thanks and compliments from 
the Master of the Rolls as President. Then followed Mr. 
Mackail’s brilliant and finished paper on “Greek and 
Latin Human Life.” In the afternoon, after a brief 
business meeting, came the only real discussion, opened 
by a vigorous speech (on the “ Reform of Classical Teach- 
ing”) from Mr. J. W. Headlam, Inspector of Secondary 
Schools, and well maintained by some ten or twelve 
speakers till the closing time. 

Thus far the kindly comments, public and private, 
aided, perhaps, and softened, by the undying beauty of 
Oxford in the summer term, and especially in this summer 
term, when the trees and flowers are everywhere excep- 
tionally beautiful. But the cold inquirer wants to know 
what is to be the outcome of it all: what the association 
will do; what will be its attitude towards the chief edu- 
cational issues, present and imminent; how far it will be 
a force, and in what directions that force will be power- 
ful and efficient—in short, what useful purpose it will 
serve. 

These are natural questions to ask when a new asso- 
ciation is formed, its “ shop-front dressed” with eminent 
names, and its first meeting held in the home of lost 
causes and of Rhodes scholars. The answer is not easy, 
consisting, as it must, in the main of prophecy; but some 
sort of provisional answer must be attempted. 

The objects of the association, as stated by itself, are 
as follows: “To promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classical studies, and in particular: 

“a. To impress upon public opinion the claim of such 
studies to an eminent place in the national scheme 
of education ; 

“}. To improve the practice of classical teaching by free 
discussion of its scope and methods ; 
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“¢. To encourage investigation and call attention to new 
discoveries ; 

“d. To create opportunities for friendly intercourse and 
co-operation between all lovers of classical learn- 
ing in this country.” 

The prospectus adds the significant assurance that 

“members are not pledged to any opinion on pending uni- 

versity controversies.” 

The bearing of the last point is obvious. It is well 
known that the question of optional Greek for entrance 
to the University divides the resident teachers at Oxford 
into two nearly equal parties; and that at Cambridge, 
under a syndicate recently appointed, the larger and less 
defined question of revising the curriculum is already 
under consideration. The same forces are at work in the 
two movements; and unless the association was to take 
a side in the struggle, and so be sterilised from its birth, 
it was indispensable to be unsectarian in regard to pend- 
ing controversy. 

As to the specific four points of the programme, it 
may be said at once that they are judicious both in selec- 
tion of the topics and in phrasing. The last three are 
unexceptionable, and even inevitable, in the scheme of 
any such association: ()) is probably likely to supply the 
most profitable matter for the meetings, while (c) and (¢) 
will be directly or indirectly of considerable service, 
especially to the schools. In (a) the word “ eminent” is 
obviously vague ; but a fair critic will admit that at this 
stage greater precision would have been a hindrance rather 
than a help. 


For practical usefulness, after all, the main thing is to 
get the school and university teachers, both men and 
women, periodically to meet in different educational 
centres, for serious discussion of the details of their 
common work. The real good of such gatherings is not 
only, often not mainly, in the ideas propounded, the 
speeches (reported or unreported) in the formal assem- 
bly ; but in the private talks and reflections which are the 
“aftermath” of such occasions. Anyone who has be- 
longed to such a society, even in its much humbler forms, 
will know well what stimulus he has received, what vague 
or stunted notions have become cleared or vitalised, from 
discussions which at the time seemed unfruitful. The 
teacher’s life is sometimes solitary, frequently overlaid with 
detail, and not seldom dusty with routine ; and much help 
and encouragement may come to him from what to the 
reporter or reader of the discussion seems barren or futile. 


Meanwhile, one of the most interesting points in the 
Oxford gathering was the wide divergence in the ideals of 
classical teaching and its purposes, even among the classi 
cal scholars and teachers there assembled. This was 
quite as evident in the more formal addresses in the 
morning as in the free discussion in the afternoon. One 
example may be given, with which we will conclude. 

The three most notable addresses in the opening cere- 
mony were those of the Vice-Chancellor and of Professor 
Ramsay and the paper of Mr. Mackail. Dr. Monro is, of 
course, in the front rank of Greek scholars; Professor 
Ramsay is a highly efficient teacher and a most capable 
administrator of education; Mr. Mackail’s combination of 
singular literary insight and gifts with the finest classical 
scholarship is known to all by his Zife of Morris, his 
edition of the Anthology, his translations of Vergil and 
Homer, and his exquisite little sketch of Zatin Literature. 
The Vice-Chancellor, in his opening speech, contrasted 
the modern Oxford, in regard to learning, most favourably 
with the older Oxford of his earlier memories. He spoke 
of the days when a man who had won a first-class and a 
fellowship felt that he had “reached a standard which it 
was quite unnecessary for him to get beyond.” The Uni- 
versity “produced no books,” and “there was nothing 
answering to the German workshop in Oxford.” In short, 
there was not, in those days, what we now desire, “the 
continuous and lifelong work in the study of the classics,” 
which “is one of the chief aims of this association.” 


Professor Ramsay, dwelling on the danger to classics 
from the “crude views of immediate utility and supposed 
commercial advantages,” summed up his hopes in these 
words: “Our objects are mainly educational. Research 
is one thing, education is another; it is not necessary for 
a teacher to be learned; it is necessary that he should be 
sympathetic, and that he should not be dull.” 

Mr. Mackail, after asking us, in familiar words, to 
“clear our minds of cant,” went on to remark that “the 
objections which may be urged against science or modern 
languages as preponderating elements of education, are 
no less applicable to Greek and Latin as they are often 
taught and studied. Two-thirds of the study of classics 
is vitiated by that very narrowness of outlook and over- 
specialisation of research which is the defect of science as 
an educational instrument.” 

It does not of course follow that these three high 
authorities would differ on practical reforms, or that their 
views are irreconcilable. But it cannot be denied that they 
lay stress on different aims in the study and the teaching 
of classics. 

If one object of the association is, as one speaker 
said, to compare different ideals and methods, and to learn 
from each other, it is obvious that material for future 
classical conferences will not be wanting. 

A. S. 





CRIPPLES AT THE GUILDHALL. 


ROBABLY the student of the future, when he reviews 
our present social state, will find nothing more 
striking than the contrast between our principles and prac- 
tice with regard to the treatment of poverty and its 
attendant evils. Prevention, co-operation, fellowship, 
these he will notice are the watchwords of the “ charities” 
of to-day as echoed in conferences and annual reports. 
But turning to the field of their enterprise he will find 
disease and pauperism still rife, mistrust and rivalry be- 
tween philanthropic agencies the rule, and class barriers 
as firmly fixed as ever. 


There is scarcely one of our important preventive 
organisations that is not seriously undermanned, and few 
whose usefulness is not curtailed by lack of funds. The 
larger number of charitable societies remain in close con- 
nection with one or other of the various religious sects, 
and the adherents of these still treat each other as rivals 
in the field of almsgiving. 

The West-End population continues not only without 
a nodding acquaintance in the East, but ignorant of the 
real life, the hopes, aims, and hardships of those of the 
working classes at their own door. We have ceased to 
regard poverty and ignorance as incurable, we are agreed 
as to the lines on which the cure can be effected, -and 
yet we allow them to remain. 

It would seem as though our educated classes are 
only capable of waves of emotion rousing them to spas- 
modic efforts and an ephemeral interest in the lot of the 
poor. One week we are all fired with a desire to reform 
the “hooligan,” and clubs and guilds are started for the 
purpose. The next sees our ardour cool, our attention 
diverted to other objects, and the clubs and guilds 
come to nothing. Such passing sentiment helps 
to produce social laws for which the reformer, be 
he wise or foolish, needs a sympathetic public; 
it encourages municipal action and all forms of 
“institutions” with their equipment of paid officials, 
and in all these cases its effects are more or less per- 
manent. But the one thing it cannot produce to any 
large extent is the one thing without which no great ad- 
vance can be made in our social condition, and that is 
personal service. 

There are very few who care enough about their less 
fortunate neighbours to devote even a small amount of 
time regularly to cultivating their acquaintance, to directly 
helping and upraising them. Perhaps this is largely the 
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result of a lamentable ignorance in the upper classes. We 
commend it to the consideration of pedagogues that they 
should use their opportunity to teach something of the 
actual life of the wage-earning community and of the 
civic duties of the rich towards the poor. How many 
boys on leaving our public schools have any but the vaguest 
notion of how most English boys live ? 

The “ social sore ” will be cured when we wish to cure 
it—not before. When warm human interest is established 
between individuals of class and class the money difficulties 
that beset the charitable will also disappear. It will no 
longer be futile to ask for large donations whereby indi- 
viduals and families may be made permanently self-sup- 
porting. A plain unvarnished statement of such needs will 
appeal to an educated imagination as forcibly as does the 
pathetic police-court incident to the ignorant upper classes 
of to-day. The recent conference at the Guildhall of the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association represented a band of 
the devoted few who do, to some extent at all events, 
bring themselves into personal contact with the poor. 

Crippled and invalid children, occurring with such ter- 
rible frequency as they do among working-class families, 
are but a symptom of the wider ill. Three  thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-six of these child- 
ren are at present under the care of this association alone, 
and it was emphatically declared by Sir William Broadbent 
and the other medical experts at the conference that in 
most cases the affliction of these little ones is the direct 
result of the poverty and ignorance of their parents; igno- 
rance of the laws of health, of proper feeding of children, 
of precautions against infection from tubercular disease, of 
the means of carrying out the doctor’s instructions at home. 
All of which ignorance is removable. Already the members 
of the association have done wonders towards removing 
it in the cases brought under their notice by their home 
visiting, so that it is estimated that 50 per cent. of the 
children they care for are eventually cured. 

We live in a mediocre age compared with the epochs 
which preceded us. Then, we think, the hardships, of the 
children and the injustice under which they suffered would 
have moved ai heart of stone to do battle for their wrongs. 
Even the crippled child nowadays is not so badly off as the 
wretched little boy or girl in the thirties who spent day 
in day out in monotonous grinding toil. Abuses then were 
bad indeed, and worth an effort to reform. Perhaps this 
contrast has a paralysing effect, and blinds us to the other 
contrast which is surely sufficiently startling did we but 
care to face it, and which constitutes a standing shame, 
for which we of the present generation cannot evade re- 
sponsibility ; the contrast between the conditions of life we 
consider absolutely essential to the healthy development of 
our own children, and the conditions from which the chil- 
dren of the poor have no escape. 

With the crippled child of to-day probably the need 
oi help is greatest when he reaches the age for earning, 
and one conclusion unhesitatingly arrived at by the con- 
ference was the urgent need for more “ after-care” com- 
mittees. To make the physically handicapped child, as 
far as may be, a self-respecting and useful member of 
society is, and should be, the aim of all the agencies who 
deab with him. As a rule he cannot, without help, find a 
place in the industrial body where his faculties may be 
used to their best advantage. The Duchess of Sutherland 
described an interesting experiment in the potteries dis- 
trict, where forty crippled children are being trained in a 
werkshop, the boys in copper-beating and the. girls in 
book-binding. But these forty constitute only about 20 
per cent. of the crippled children who applied for admission 
to the workshop. The other 80 per cent. were incapable 
of profiting from the training given there. The fact seems 
sometimes to be overlooked that except for their in- 
firmities cripples are like other children, and no larger 
proportion of them are endowed with special talent in any 
direction. Given an equally complete and careful educa- 
tion, the crippled will still be less profitable to employ be- 
cause of his infirmity. 

Undoubtedly it is best, from every point of view, that 





afflicted children should, as far as possible, forget their 
handicap and enter the various skilled industries suited to 
them in the ordinary way. It is the province of appren- 
ticeship and skilled employment committees to help them 
do so, to secure them a thorough technical training and a 
just remuneration for their labour. In a few instances 
this will be the trade-union “minimum,” but more often a 
smaller wage. The sphere of the cripples’ workshop lies 
amongst children debarred from entering a trade in the 
ordinary way. Frequent absence through sickness, want of 
stamina to endure the fatigue of the nine to twelve hours’ 
day, may be combined with a high degree of aptitude; or 
inaptitude and general feebleness may yet not prevent a boy 
or girl from becoming “worth their salt” under special 
training. 

Finally, for the poor creatures who can never hope to 
earn their living there is still the possibility of useful and 
interesting occupation, remunerative as far as possible, if 
one of the home-work agencies will come to their aid, 
give them the necessary instruction, and find a market for 
the goods they produce. 

All three kinds of agency were represented at the con- 
ference, and the opportunity there given of comparing 
notes should be a stimulus to fresh effort. It is much to 
be hoped that the new Education Committee, which, as 
Lord Reay pointed out, has a wider scope than the late 
School Board in this respect, will get into touch with the 
various after-care agencies, and make its scheme of tech- 
nical training as useful as possible for those children who 
can hope to enter the industrial ranks. 





A CORNER OF ENGLAND. 


VI. 

WO methods, working side by side, have from the 

beginning of human habitation reclaimed the Fens, 
The first has been the canalisation, the fencing in of the 
tide-ways ; the second has been the banking out of 
the general sea. The spring tides covered much of this 
land, and when they retired left it drowned. Against 
their universal advancing sheet of water a bank could 
be made. Such a bank cut off the invasion of the 
hundreds of runnels, small and great, by which themore 
ordinary tides that could not cover the surface had yet 
crept into the soil and soakedit through. When sucha 
bank had been built gates, as it were, permitted the 
water to spend its force and also to use its ebb and 
flow for the draining of the land beyond. The gates 
which let the tide pour up and down the main ways 
became the new mouths of the main rivers ; inland the 
course of the rivers (which now took all the sea and 
thus became prodigious) were carefully guarded. 
Even before trenches were dug to drain the fields 
around, earth was thrown up on either side of the rivers 
to confine them each to one permanent channel; nor 
did the level of the rivers rise; the strength of the tide 
sufficed for the deepening of those channels. Into the 
rivers so fortified the other waterways of the Fens were 
conducted. 

By these methods alone much of the land was 
rendered habitable and subject to the plough. Probably 
these methods were enough to make it all it was in 
the Middle Ages. It was only far later, almost in our 
own time, that water was gathered by trenches in 
the lowland beneath the rivers and pumped out artifi- 
cially with mills, nor is it quite certain even now that 
this method (borrowed from Holland) is the best ; for 
the land, as I have said, is above and not below the 
sea. 

Of these works, whose tradition is immemorial, 
the greatest, of course, are the sea-walls. 

Perhaps the river walls came first, but the great 
bank which limited and protected the land against the 
sea is also older than any history. 

It is called Roman, and relics of Rome have been 
found in it, but it has not the characteristic of Roman 
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work. It runs upon no regular lines; its contour is 
curved and variable. It is surely far older than the 
Roman occupation. Earth, heaped and beaten hard, 
is the most enduring of things; the tumuli all over 
England have out-lasted even the monoliths, and the 
great defensive mounds at Norwich and at Oxford are 
stronger and clearer cut than anything that the Middle 
Ages have left. This bank, which first made Fenland, 
still stands most conspicuous. You may follow it from 
the Nene above Sutton Bridge right over to Lynn river, 
and again northward from Sutton Bridge (or, rather, 
from the ferry above it) right round outside Long 
Sutton and Holbeach and by Forsdyke Bridge and out- 
side Swineshead ; everywhere it encloses and protects 
the old parishes, and everywhere seaward of it the 
names of the fields mark the newest of endeavours. 


We returned from a long wandering upon the 
desolate edges of the sea to the bank which we propose 
to follow right round to the mouth of the Ouse: a 
bank that runs not straight, but in great broken lines, 
as in old-fashioned fortification, and from which far off 
upon the right one sees the famous churches of the 
Ringland, far off upon the left a hint of the very distant 
open sea. 

A gale had risen with the morning, and while it 
invigorated the traveller in these wastes it seemed to 
increase their loneliness, for it broke upon nothing, and 
it removed the interest of the eye from the monotonous 
sad land to the charge and change of the torn sky 
above, but in a sense also it impelled us, as though we 
were sailing before it as it swept along the edge of the 
bank and helped us to forget the interminable hours. 

The birds for whom this estuary is a kind of 
sanctuary and a place of-secure food in all weathers, 
the birds in great flocks swept out over the flats towards 
the sea. They were the only companionship afforded 
to us upon this long day, and they had, or I fancied they 
had, in their demeanour a kind of contempt for the rare 
human beings they might see, as though knowing 
how little man could do upon those sands. They 
fed altogether upon the edge of the water, upon 
the edge of the falling tide, very far off making 
long bands of white that mixed with the tiny 
breaking wavelets. Now and then they rose in bodies, 
and so rising disappeared ; but as they would turn and 
wheel against the wind, seeking some other ground, 
they sent from moment to moment flashes of delicate 
and rare light from the great multitude of their wings. 
I know of nothing to which one may compare these 
glimpses of evanescent shining but these two things— 
the flash of a sword edge and the rapid turning in 
human hands of a diaphanous veil held in the light. 
It shone or glinted for a moment, then they would all 
wheel together and it disappeared. So, watching them 
as a kind of marvel, we saw very far off across the sea 
a very faint blue tower, and recognised it for Boston 
Stump, so many, many miles away. But for the birds 
and this landmark, which never left us, all the miles of 
the dyke were empty of any sight save the mixing of 
the sea and the land. Then gradually the heights in 
Norfolk beyond grew clearer, a further shore narrowed 
the expanse of waters, and we came to the river mouth 
of the Ouse, and caught sight, up the stream, of the 
houses of Lynn. H. B 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
III. 


F Mr. Brangwyn as a colourist there might be many 
things said. But the principal fact about his 

colour power appears to me to be that he has gauged 
exactly the enormous value of blue as a factor in building 
up a rich and colourful composition; that he has, in a 
word, taken up the parable of the great Venetian painters 
at the point where they left it. Not, indeed, that the blue 


in the “ Departure of Lancaster for the East Indies” is an 
all-assertive influence, for it is confined in the main to a 
patch of wine-dark sea in the centre, and to that part of 
the sky which is not obscured by rolling cumuli. Yet 
what an amount of power does it not give to the glowing 
golden reds, the luminous browns, the luscious chocolate, 
in this work, by virtue of its adequate use and exquisite 
management? The whole panel is alive with colour from 
the scarlet robe of the dominant figure on the right to the 
dusky oriental in shadow on the left, from the sun-tinged 
sails of the barque beyond to the bunch of carrots and 
turnips in the immediate foreground; alive, too, with 
strong light and shade and the sense of crowded humanity 
and the vigour of individual form. In the last respect the 
artist goes beyond the strictest limits of decoration; his 
figures, disposed as they are in masses of colour, are sculp- 
tural, not flat; there is a solidity about them that leaves 
no doubt as to their actuality, and suggests the potent in- 
fluence of the modern realistic spirit on this most modern 
of English decorators. Whether this influence would be 
healthy in the majority of cases one may doubt. One 
can well imagine an imitator of Mr. Brangwyn aiming at 
similar ends, and, whilst striving to combine decorative 
symmetry with pronounced colour and form of this nature, 
succeeding only in giving one a distressing lumpishness. 
With the average artist the chances would be mostly in 
favour of his losing the decorative idea in the realistic, or 
producing a mixture of both that would be merely chaotic. 
Mr. Brangwyn, however, is not the average artist, and his 
work cannot be judged by elementary canons of decora- 
tion, however long-established. The undoubted success, 
from the decorative standpoint, of his “ Departure of Lan- 
caster” proves this, if nothing else. 


There is at least one point of comparison between 
Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. East. If the former introduces 
realism into his decoration the latter assuredly is decora- 
tive in his realism, and the curious fact about Mr. East is 
that whilst there does not exist a more faithful inter- 
preter of Nature’s subtle effects there is hardly another 
landscape painter whose rendering of that Nature is so 
palpably decorative. Thus, if we take here his “ Morning 
at Montreuil, Pas-de-Calais,” the first impression produced 
by the deliciously cool grey-green of the foreground ver- 
dure, by the shimmer of water, by the gently sunlit vista, is 
is that of direct and restful truth ; whilst the complementary 
and almost simultaneous impression, conveyed by the dex- 
terously-balanced colour masses and the stately forms of 
poplar trees, is that of a well-planned decorative scheme. 
For Mr. East the decorative aspect of Nature varies only 
in degree. In “The end of the vintage: Rhone Valley,” 
the formality, and so the decorative quality, is slightly 
more pronounced, in the “Cairo” less so, whilst in the 
second eastern subject, “ Fuji-Yama, from above Hakone,” 
the balance between the two motives is about equally 
maintained. The latter canvas, a blaze of gold and red, 
with the ghostly white mountain rising out of the distant 
mists, is the most vehement of all, and he has peopled 
the landscape even more liberally than the others, though 
there are more important figures in the “ Cairo”—im- 
portant, that is to say, in point of size, for Mr. East’s 
human beings are rarely more than splashes of colour, 
designed to fit the landscape, not to obliterate it. Inte- 
resting, however, as is this souvenir of Japan for the sheer 
delight of its vividness, the “ Cairo” may, I think, be con- 
sidered the preferable example of his art. Here he shows 
most emphatically his power over eastern light and atmo- 
sphere ; he paints the contrast of sunshine and shadow, 
and the contrast is without violence. He gives us the 
spirit of Egypt without the outer harshness of its material 
facts, and anybody who has had experience of the colour 
crudities, so often held excused by oriental subjects, will 
realise the difference and be duly grateful. Mr. George 
Clausen is another member of the Academy, whose work it 
is a pleasure to look at this year. In his largest picture, 
the “ Gleaners coming home,” he has a five-figure subject, 
characteristic enough—rustics bearing their burdens 
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beneath a woody canopy, through which the sunlight falls 
in a prismatic shower—while his “A frosty March morn- 
ing,” with the labourers, the freshly-turned earth, the 
rime still on the herbage, is a small but quite satisfactory 
piece of open-air actualism. An even more noteworthy 
effort, however, is his “ Willow trees at sunset,” in the first 
room. Undiluted landscape, composed of water, willows 
swathed in white mist, green sward backed by a late dull- 
red sunset and opalescent zenith, this has that priceless 
possession, an almost ideal quality in the painting, and a 
degree of spiritual mystery that is necessarily absent from 
his more robust work. One cannot but be conscious that 
in it the painter has been very near indeed to Nature. 
Among other landscapes of note Mr. David Farqu- 
harson’s “ Full moon and spring tide,” has been spoken of 
as the picture of the year, and whatever may be its claim 
to this distinction, it is undeniably a sturdy and direct 
interpretation of moonlight and surging sea. Mr. David 
Murray just spoils his “The heat of the day: Flatford, 
Suffolk,” by the introduction of a precise rustic figure into 
the foreground ; this man on a fence does not belong to 
the canvas, and only serves to distract attention from the 
finely atmospheric qualities of what lies beyond him. Of 
the two pictures contributed by Sir Ernest Waterlow, “A 
showery summer day” triumphs in its assertion of wet 
warmth, and is certainly to be preferred to the rather in- 
sipid “ Bolton Castle, Yorkshire,” in the third gallery. Mr. 
Napier Hemy’s “Haul aft,” Mr. Robert Allan’s “The 
Pitiless Sea,” Mr. Arnesby Brown’s “ The Bridge,” Mr. 
Fritz Thaulow’s “Winter day in Norway,” Mr. Louis 
Grier’s “The New Moon,” Mr. Westley Manning’s “ Nor- 
folk ”—all these have their points of individuality and 
attractiveness. Finally, one pauses before the four can- 
vases of Mr. La Thangue. “ A Sussex Farm” shows him, 
perhaps, in his most characteristic vein, as the painter uf 
sun-heat, the apostle of out-door life; sunshine warms the 
high-horizoned landscape vigorously, glistens on the hides 
of cattle, brings the glow of health to a country maid’s 
skin. Only in the crisp technique that in all four asserts 
itself with equal force can one find reason for apprehen- 
sion—lest what is an accomplishment and a means just 
now should become a trick and an end. It would be de- 
plorable indeed if the La Thangue art degenerated into 
the La Thangue patent. 
* * * . 
If one excepts the cavorting steed and its rider in the 
Quadrangle, that owes its creation to the physical energy 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, and veritably looks as if it must sooner 
or later cause consternation among the Piccadilly ‘bus 
drivers—if one excepts this, there is no exhibit in the 
sculpture section that makes an appeal by its human m- 
tensity or dramatic force. However, passionate senti- 
ment has never been a characteristic of our native sculp- 
ture, and there would, no doubt, be danger in an attempt 
to infuse it into the chaste and exemplary work which 
patiently allows itself to be crowded into the Central Hall 
and the Lecture Room. One of the most exemplary of this 
year’s examples is Mr. Henry Pegram’s two-figure group in 
marble, the “ Sibylla Fatidica.” This is not said because 
Mr. Pegram has recently been made an Associate, nor—as 
some might suppose—because the group has been pur 
chased by the Chantrey Trustees; I have called it ex- 
emplary because it embodies all the safe virtues of the 
school to which it belongs. There is just the adequate 
amount of earnest expression in the Sibyl’s wrinkled 
visage, whilst the female form prostrate across her knees 
has just that measure of abandon which to some would 
suggest admirable restraint and to others a slight want cf 
character. In modelling, the nude figure is simple and 
severe enough to invite the term “classical”; at the same 
time its veneer of realism makes it English, while it 
keeps it decorous. What more need be said beyond that 
it affords ample opportunities for praise on the score of 
its well-balanced sobrieties, and none at all for blame on 
that of extravagance ? In Renaissance times it would 
possibly have been known as “school-work”; but in 
these enlightened days of artists who, if mediocre, are 
always free and independent, one has to renounce this 


useful and expressive phrase, and replace it with something 
like “scholarly” or “conscientious” or “ exemplary.” 

Heroic statuary is represented by Mr. Thomas Brock’s 
bronze “ Brigadier-General John Nicholson” and Mr. 
Alfred Turner's “Labour”; the latter also shows an 
imaginative group entitled “Maternity,” which, like the 
“ Labour,” is destined to form part of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial at Sheffield. There is but a single contribution 
from Mr. Alfred Gilbert, “ The Mother of the Ninth Sym- 
phony,” a mere study, but suggestive in its unconven- 
tionality. And one or two of the reliefs give one cause 
for reflection. The large “Love and Life” of Mr. Der- 
went Wood might conceivably be effective if placed high 
on the wall of a lofty public gallery, where the light and 
shade of its deeply-modelled figures could be made to 
tell; at such close quarters as here, however, the relief is 
so near the round that one feels uneasy as to the stability 
of these figures. By way of contrast the “Science and 
Art” of Mr. Albert Hodge and “ The Coming of Spring” 
of Mr. Gilbert Bayes go to the other extreme in their 
shallowness, and though in the latter case this is justified 
by the simplicity of treatment, Mr. Hodge’s more preten- 
tious work can scarcely be considered satisfactory. The 
breadth of shoulders possessed by the allegorical giant on 
the left is positively ungainly, and the flatness enhances 
the ungainliness, suggesting that he has been rolled out 
by a process hitherto unknown to sculpture. One sighs 
for the happy medium without the mediocrity. 

F, J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASsINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

REFERRED last week to the collapse of the Pro- 

tectionist propaganda, so far as the argument 
against Free Trade was concerned. This is undoubted. 
The autumn defeat is admitted; but there are to be 
attempts to repair it in a new direction. The Cham- 
berlainites no longer think that they can quickly convert 
the country to Protection. But when they look to their 
own Party they are much more content. Here, I am 
told, there is real activity. Tory members and digni- 
taries are diligently canvassed, the organisations are 
being steadily turned Protectionist, the Parliamentary 
Party is kept together and taught to regard Mr. 
Chamberlain as the future leader of Unionism. On 
this point the out-and-outers do not disguise 
their ambitions. Mr. Chamberlain, they insist, will 
call for an election on the Protectionist issue. 
Those who are for him will rally; others, like the 
Prime Minister, who hang back will be swept aside. 
But the intention is to have a Protectionist Opposition 
to the Liberal Government (all these calculations base 
their movements on a defeat at the polls) and to take 
Mr. Chamberlain as leader of this neo-Disraelian 
Rump, which, however, is tohave the caucuses and 
all the fighting forces in the party at its back. It 
seems a very long and parlous game, extravagant as 
well as unscrupulous in its aims and methods. It cer- 
tainly gives the Liberals no concern. They see in it 
the complete disruption of the Unionist Party ; a long 
course of faction fighting, in which a steady Liberal 
Administration should find its account and achieve 


something of real value to the country. 
* * * * * 


These irrational calculations would be of little 
account in estimating the forces of the future if 
one had rather more confidence in the organisation 
and fighting powers of the Opposition. It is no easy 
task to rescue a party from the demoralisation into 
which it was thrown by the loss of its greatest leader 
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and by two successive electoral defeats, which seemed 
to crush out the hope of an effective revival of power. 
Much of that demoralisation has disappeared now that 
the events of the last few years are seen in clear per- 
spective, and the reaction against Imperialism covers 
the land as the waters cover the sea. Still, I am con- 
vinced that the Liberal Party in Parliament needs, 
above everything, a re-distribution of its forces and an 
infusion of the Front Bench with plenty of new and 
young blood. It needs more than this. It wants to 
recover the instinct and habit of co-operation. All 
parties are the prey of that worst foe of the political 
organisation, jealousies among leaders and followers 
That unpleasing phenomenon appears with peculiar 
strength when a party, long out of office, approaches 
a period of power. Perfect cohesion is not easy 
under such circumstances, and the Opposition 
still wants grip of its duties. Its tactics are spasmodic 
rather than persistent. Some of the leaders are casual 
in their attendances ; able men are drawn away by the 
pressure of outside work and ambitions ; the central 
force is not quite strong enough to regulate operations 


below the Gangway. 
: * * * % 


These and kindred considerations account in part 
for the failure of tactics over the time-limit amend- 
ments. The situation was not clearly thought out, 
the line of action not definitely determined. If Mr. 
Griffith had been told to ascertain from Mr. Lowther 
(a) whether his amendment was in order, (6) whether 
if so it would stop the time-limit amendments in 
Clause II., and (c) whether he could argue his 
case on the question of giving the whole bill an 
experimental character, he would have done his 
party some service. As it was, he plunged into the 
broad question of limiting compensation in point of 
time, to the dismay of his colleagues, who were not 
prepared to speak on this point, and the confusing of 
the whole situation. And all this after a Committee 
had sat to devise the line of attack and draft the 
amendments, I think the situation might still have 
been saved by a vigorous fighting attitude towards 
Mr. Lowther’s ruling, but this was notadopted. I am 
not trying to apportion blame for the incident ; certainly 
the responsibility did not rest on one pair of shoulders 
It is rather an illustration of the half-and-half way in 


which the Parliamentary Opposition is apt to do its work, 
* * * * * 


An attempt is being made to revive the general 
interest in the condition of the subject populations 
of Turkey by forming a body which, while working 
in perfectly friendly relations with the Balkans Com- 
mittee, will keep in view the hardy less urgent and 
now again infinitely pitiable condition of Armenia. In 
England the concern for the Armenian question has 
been allowed to lapse since the defeat of the agitation 
which followed the last great massacres. In France, 
on the other hand, it has been kept steadily alive, 
from time to time it influences French politics to a very 
considerable extent, and it counts among its promoters 
men of the distinction and power of Jaurés, Clémen- 
ceau, Pressensé, D’Estournelles de Constant. The 
idea is to form a committee of English journalists and 
workers in harmony with the efforts of the French 
committee, which again is in relation with Italian 
sympathisers. That the state of things in Armenia is 
becoming most serious is clear from a letter which I 


have just received from an American missionary in 
Turkey, with the following extract : 

“It has been the object of the Turks to dispossess the 
Armenians in the Mush-Sassun mountains of their holdings, 
and for this purpose large numbers of Kurds have been 
brought into the country for the purpose of ousting the 
Armenians and compelling them to settle in the plaius. 
One report sent some time ago speaks of alot of 
villages as burnt, and states that the women and children 
from them were, at the time of the report, wandering in the 
snow-covered mountains, without shelter. Excesses of the 
usual kinds, it is ——— have been indulged in, and some 
of the Armenian villages have been occupied by the Kurds. 
The Armenians seem to have fought desperately for their 
mountain homes, and in one encounter it is reported that the 
Government lost forty men. It is said that one of the 
Armenian bishops has been made to sign a ge declaring 
the people of the villages where these forcible occupations 
have been made to be outlaws. There are also difficulties 
of a similar character in the region of Van. The Turks are 
massing large bodies of troops in the Mush region. The 
fear is said to be intense throughout the villages in the 
regions occupied by the soldiers, and requests are coming 
from hundreds of parents to be permitted to send the'r 
families to the mission compounds. Business is at a stand- 
stil] at Van and in other places in that vicinity. Our mis- 
sionaries are working hard to quiet the fears of the people.” 

* * aa iol ” 

As a member of the Eighty Club, and, I fear, a 
casual attendant—parcus et tnfreguens—at its cere- 
monial feasts, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
suggest that the club should try and throw a little 
more fervour into these always charming occasions. I 
was present at the dinner to Sir’ Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. The speech was admirable—phrased 
with singular eloquence and force, and as interesting 
as it was sincere and suggestive in tone. But such an 
audience would have frozen a heart of fire. No special 
slight was designed to the Liberal Leader, for Sir Henry 
Fowler was received with precisely similar frostiness, 
and I have heard members of Parliament vow that they 
would rather face an assembly of demoniacs than 
undergo the famous Eighty Club chill. Time was 
when the Eighty Club was a real moral force in 
Liberalism, and it still does good work in its 
way. But somehow the stamp of conscious superiority 
seems to sit upon its members with a weight which 
equally oppresses them and their guests. 

7 * ° * . 

I referred last week to the lack of an English 
translation of Mr. Houston Chamberlain’s remarkable 
book, Die Grundlagen des XIX. Jahrhunderts. By a 
fortunate coincidence, there reaches me to-daya copyofa 
work entitled Zhe Pan-Germanic Doctrine ; being a Study 
of German Political Aims and Aspirations, in which I 
find an account not only of the influence of this Bible of 
modern German Jingoism, but of the genesis and work- 
ing of the formidable movement of which it is the ex- 
pression. The work is anonymous, but I think I may 
say that its author is an athletic student of modern 
German politics. Certainly no modern statesman and 
political thinker can afford to neglect the remarkable 
phenomenon with which it deals, 

- * * * * 

I continue to hear very unfavourable accounts of 
the working of the secret system of administering 
London education which the County Council has set 
up. As everyone knows, the agenda of the old School 
Board was extremely full and informing. This has 
been superseded by an agenda paper of the scrappiest 
kind, which is, indeed, so incomplete that members have 
at times to content themselves with oral information as 
to the business communicated by the officials. And 


this is London democracy ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHAKESPEARE, MR. COLLINS, AND MR. LEE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In The Speaker a few weeks ago appeared 
a notice by Mr. Sidney Lee of Mr. Churton 
Collins’s Studies in Shakespeare. Mr. Lee appears to 
accept Mr. Collins’s conclusions with regard to Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of Latin, if not of Greek also. Now 
what is it that Mr. Collins claims to have proved ? It is 
“that so far from Shakespeare having no pretension to 
classical scholarship he could almost certainly read Latin 
with as much facility as a cultivated Englishman of our 
own time reads French”; that he was acquainted with 
Lucretius, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, Juvenal, Seneca, 
Plautus, and other Latin authors; and that he must have 
been able to read their works “ ad sensum with facility and 
pleasure.” Let us consider what this means. The genius 
cf one European language is so much akin to that of 
another that it is easy for an Englishman, with but a 
moderate turn for languages, to learn in a very short time 
sufficient French to read, say, Daudet, or Maupassant, 
with faci'ty. But with Latin it is quite different. Many 
of us, alas! who, in times past, took some pride in having 
gained a college scholarship and a “ first” in classics, have 
never been able to read these authors “ad sensum with 
facility and pleasure,” in the same way as, after but a few 
months’ application, we have found ourselves able to read 
the French writers. It is, therefore, a very large claim 
which Mr. Collins has made for Shakespeare, and, as I 
think, established from internal evidence supplied by his 
works. Mr. Collins adds that “of the Greek classics in 
the Latin versions he had, in all probability, a remarkably 
eatensive knowiedge.” The question then arises how, 
when, and where did Shakespeare obtain all this learn- 
ing ? Mr. Collins sees no difficulty in supposing that it 
was all acquired at the Stratford Free Grammar School. 
Nothing whatever is known as to the teaching provided 
at that school, but Mr. Collins assumes for it a curriculum 
similar to that “drawn up for Ipswich Grammar School 
in 1528,” which, as he says, “may fairly be taken as 
typical of the instruction provided in the best schools of 
Shakespeare’s time.” 

We are asked, therefore, to take it for granted 
that the little school at insignificant Stratford was 
one of “the best schools” of the time, and on a 
par with Wolsey’s celebrated foundation at Ipswich, which 
in 1528 was made part of “ Cardinal’s College,” and be- 
came a school of the “new learning.” This is a large 
assumption on which much might be written did space 
permit. I must, however, content myself with pointing 
out that Mr. Collins, though he assumes that Shakespeare 
ertered the school “some time between his eighth and 
ninth year,” omits to mention that according to all tradi- 
tion he was withdrawn from school “ at an unusually early 
age,” as Mr. Lee writes, on account of his father’s finan- 
cial difficulties. As, apart. from tradition, there is no evi- 
dence whatever that Shakespeare ever went to the school 
at all, all the biographers accept this early withdrawal, 
and ncne have ventured to keep him at school beyond the 
age of thirteen. It is pretty clear, therefore, that he 
could not have had any teaching in the higher forms, and 
we are allowed only four, or at the most five, years for the 
acquirement of this large knowledge of Latinity. This 
“ gives furiously to think.” But a second question arises. 
What of Shakespeare’s traditional want of learning ? What 
of Fuller and Rowe ? And, especially, what of Ben 
Jonson’s “small Latin and less Greek”? Mr. Collins 
answers by telling us to remember that Jonson “was a 
scholar, and posed ostentatiously as a scholar in the 
technical sense of the term. . . , To him ‘small 
Latin and less Greek’ would connote what it would con- 
note to Casaubon or Lipsius,” &c. But, as the late Mr. 
Justice Cave would have said, “that won’t do, you know.” 





If Shakespeare, “so far from having no pretension to 
classical scholarship, could read Latin with as much 
facility as a cultivated Englishman of our own time reacs 
French” ; if he could read the authors named “ ad sensum 
with facility and pleasure”; if he had the wide reading 
postulated, and was “intimately acquainted” with the 
principal Latin classics, and had “a remarkably extensive 
knowledge” of the Greek classics in the Latin versions, 
it is really impossible to cuppose that Jonson, if he were 
speaking seriously and with no arriére pensée, could have 
made such an absurd statement as to say that Shakespeare 
had “small Latin.” 

But Mr. Collins has another string to his argumenta- 
tive bow. “We know,” he says, “that in the Eliza- 
than age an acquaintance with the Greek and Roman 
classics was assumed to be the monopoly of those 
who had been educated at Oxford and Cambridge,” and 
“Shakespeare stood almost alone among the prominent 
poets and dramatists of his time as having belonged to 
neither of the Universities.” This seems to me singularly 
unfortunate, because it has been made clear that Jonson 
himself was never at either University as a student. As 
he told Drummond, though he held an honorary degree at 
both Oxford and Cambridge, it was “ by their favour, not 
his study.” It was to Westminster, to “Camden most 
reverend head,” that Jonson owed his learning, and he 
would, therefore have been the last man to deny the dis- 
tinction of scholarship to all but those who had been at 
one of the Universities. 

I can ask for no more space ; but, in conclusion, let 
us see where we now are. We have given good-bye to 
tradition with its unlearned Shakespeare ; we have realised 
that the author of the Plays and Poems must have been a 
man of wide reading, of large classical knowledge, and of 
the highest possible culture; we have said a long farewell 
to Dr. Farmer’s celebrated essay which was supposed to 
have settled the question “for all time”; and we have 
recognised that Jonson’s “small Latin and less Greek” 
must be explained away. EZ pur se muove.—Yours, &c., 


AN OLp SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





A JUNE TWILIGHT. 


HE twilight comes; the sun 
Dips his red disc and sets ; 
The tan-faced boys have done 
Play at the cricket-nets. 


In a warm golden glow 
The distant woods are steeped ; 
The last black shadows grow, 
And the first bat has cheeped. 


Sweet smells the new-mown hay, 
And now the mowers pass 
Home through the trodden way 

In the tall, nodding grass. 


The night-wind stirs the fern, 
A lonely night-jar spins, 
Redly the windows burn 
In the lamp-litten inns. 


Dusky it grows, and now 
The full moon swimming pale 
Wakes from a blossomed bough 
The thrilling nightingale. 
Joun MAsEFIELD. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE DARK AGES.* 


T is amusing to think how many respectable autho- 
rities on literary history—not to speak of the 
whole tribe of ‘‘ intelligent readers ”—must revise their 
views of the Dark Ages after the perusal of Mr. Ker’s 
volume. We are not likely to have a violent reaction 
in favour of the slighted time ; but we shall surely see 
less of that pride of things modern which allows no 
more to it than the braggart Eishere did to the Wends. 
‘*Wends?” he fleered. ‘‘ What haveI todo with the 
Wends? Frogs I call them—frogs. I used to carry 
seven, or eight, or nine, on my lance at once—spitted 
on my lance, and all gabbling nonsense.” It is 
so easy to string the Theodulfs and Ermolds and 
Notkers in a prefatory chapter in our History 
of Intellect and to pass on to the comforts of the 
commonplaces. Mr. Ker has done something to cor- 
rect this habit; but he never exaggerates the terms 
of his Apology. This is, to my mind, one of the best 
features of the work. Though, as Dr. Johnson would 
have said, the author has turned over half a library to 
make one book, he does not seek to prove the worthi- 
ness of his subject by an avalanche of erudition. That 
is not always convincing, and it scares the critics. But 
here the most prejudiced reader will unbend, and enjoy 
the mixed company of Loki, Uilix MacLeirtis, and 
Digenis Akritas. 

The title Dark Ages is applied, in the re- 
stricted modern sense, to the period from the fail 
of the Western Empire to the close of the eleventh 
century, that is to the earlier half of the true ‘‘ Middle 
Age” between the ancient and modern worlds. What 
we now style in the plural ‘‘the Middle Ages,” or in 
epithet ‘‘ medieval,” lies on this side of the darkness, 
when the morning light of the Romance literatures 
had begun to break. There is more in the old 
almanac-metaphor of the ‘‘ Ages” than the scientific 
historian cares to allow, In the middle time which 
separates the evening of the Western Empire from 
the noon of the Renaissance Europe slept, then slowly 
roused herself. With the sunbeams and song birds of the 
‘* May morning ” she awoke, fresh in resolve, strenuous 
for the ideal of anew day. Between midnight and the 
dawn she slumbered ; and she dreamed. What came 
to her in that sleep she has never forgotten, and the 
history of literature, when it knows its business, turns 
curiously to that time of misnamed blankness and 
darkness to find the colour and stir of some of the 
great things by which literature makes its abiding 
claim. 

It is the alien character of the Dark Ages which 
disappoints those who know them least and are willing 
to believe that there literature and history are in 
perfect analogy. The critical tradition has been too 
much the measuring of the ebb and flow of classical 
culture; and so it is hard when the spirits rise with the 
Flourishing of Romance and with the Renaissance to 
find much in a period in which the barbarian not only 





*Tue Dark Aces. By W. P. Ker. “ Periods of European 
Literature.” Edinburgh: "William Blackwood and Sons. 1904. 


broke the Virgilian succession but imposed the 
Odoacers of Asgard upon the broken realm of poetry. 
The popular assumption is too negative. The “ Gothic” 
change was not a mere undoing, the inrush of vernacu- 
lar and lawlessness. ‘‘ One of the great attractions of 
the Dark Ages,” says Mr. Ker, ‘‘is that they exhibit, 
sometimes, more clearly than was possible later, 
a different kind of literary tradition from the 
classical; the pure elements contributed by the 
barbarians to the literary art of Europe.” The inward 
meaning of the time lies in the strife of a new set of 
ideas with an older (that is, older in literary expres- 
sion), in the re-ordering of the imaginative forces from 
which literature springs. The Middle Ages were not 
so oblivious of the fact, which only research now brings 
home to us, that the fabric of Romance was founded 
on the ‘Gothic ” experience of earlier generations. In 
this they honoured something more than the Latinity 
of Orosius or Boethius, though perhaps they did not 
clearly see the nature of their debt. Just as we honour 
the Goths all unwittingly, and with a grudge when we 
know it, in our truest ‘‘ classical” appreciation of the 
Odyssey and ne id. 

It requires some cunning to read the dreams of 
this long ‘‘ dark” night, when Thor stalked and the 
Distorted of Ireland made nightmare with his hide-and- 
seek eyes and twisting calves. Mr. Ker speaks 
modestly of his credentials to treat this complicated 
problem. It is a kindly way of poking fun at possible 
critics. His keen sense of the literary power—not the 
mere folk-lore interest—of story, of myth and fairy 
tale, rather than his acknowledged skill in the speeches 
of the Outlands, gives the author of Epic and Romance 
an advantage in this volume. I do not refer to the 
delightful passages from forgotten pages—how, for 
example, his Paul the Deacon is an altogether different 
fellow from the garrulous chronicler of Mr. Freeman’s 
Oxford prelections—but to the point of view which 
gives the ‘‘Gothic” fable its true perspective. The 
more extended survey of the Northern ‘‘ matter” is 
defensible, not merely because it is, as Mr. Ker 
hints, less familiar, but because it supplies the 
student with the master-key to the literary secret 
of the Dark Ages. In this way we see not only how 
Europe discovered the imaginative value of the myth, 
but we understand more truly the nature of the changes 
which took place in a literary tradition which was 
originally ‘‘ almost wholly ignorant of fairy tales.” 
And it is something to be able to say of certain 
monuments of that time, as is here well said of such 
different things as Balder’s Dream and Ekkehard’s 
Memoirs, that the imaginative work was so fully done 
that nothing remains to the most ambitious and most 
competent modern. 

This happy approach to the subject would suffice 
for commendation of the book had Mr. Ker chosen, 
for the rest, to give a bald record of the literary facts 
for those who read their volumes of the ‘‘ New 
Hallam” by the index. This fortunately is 
not Mr. Ker’s method, though he is by no 
means unmindful of the milestones and sign- 
posts for the stranger. The man who is familiar 
with the ground, or with stretches of it here and there, 
will best appreciate the freshness of individual 
passages, such as those on Richer and Ekkehard, on 
the Beowulf (on which we have heard Mr. Ker before), 
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and the Dream of the Rood, and, best of all, on 
Boethius ; or on the literary importance of the sixth 
century, on the comparison of Old English with the 
High German and Northern schools, or on the 
“rebels” of Iceland. If the book suffers on its con- 
structive side, it is from this too rapid succession of 
good things. This appears to me as especially true 
of the third chapter on ‘‘ Latin Authors.” The pictures 
are excellent and the light is of the best, but the gallery 
is long, and it is hard to escape ‘‘ Academy migraine.” 
There he has, I think, been unkind to his excellent 
account of the development of popular Latin verse, 
which well deserves a chapter to itself—with or without 
the amiable companionship of his excursus on the 
‘*doup-skelp ” and other metrical niceties. Then, too, 
we might have had more on the “‘ formal” problems 
in the Ballad controversy ; and, perhaps, some naughty 
people who think lightly of the claims to hoary 
antiquity might have come over to Mr. Gummere, 
Mr. Lang, and, we may assume, Mr. Ker. 

One of the most striking traits of the volume is 
the persistent use of the eighteenth century to illus- 
trate and give point to the critical argument. There 
is something unexpected in finding Pope, Thomson, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson assisting in the discussion of 
the “long Gothic night.” A hurried judgment on this 
intrusion would be that it is inappropriate, and that 
nobody cares very much what Bolt Court or Vauxhall, 
or even Cambridge, thought of the Twilight of the 
Gods. For, despite all that the near century did for 
the North, we have made it an article of faith that the 
Dark Ages and Sophonisba’s golden reign are quite 
incompatible, and that they cannot explain each other, 
though one may be useful in discrediting its neighbour. 
There is, I imagine, something more in Mr. Ker’s 
favourite analogy than a mere trick of style for the 
rousing of the reader, such as he uses  occa- 
sionally, with the best results, in single sentences 
and phrases. It is welcome as a protest against 
provincialism in literary history, even were ingenious 
comparisons like that between the Exeter Book 
and Georgian renderings of ‘pulpit saws (p. 236), or 
that between Cyrewulf’s practice and Pope’s precept 
(p. 264) accepted with some allowance. It is a minor 
exercise in the comparative method of which we have 
all too little. There is certainly some positive result from 
the cumulation of such examples, from the mere harking 
on unfamiliar likenesses, though the author would be 
the last to claim too much for the general proposition. 
It is tempting to look for further similarity, and to 
suggest that in his excellent discussion of Old English 
and Northern metaphor and diction Mr. Ker has 
omitted as curious an example as any—what 
may be called the progressive meaning of words. 
Translators of Old English verse, even the 
most tried, know the difficulty of catching the 
term at the precise stage in which the author 
found it, or used it at a given moment. Every- 
thing depends on the context and on the quick sym- 
pathy of the interpreter—and it is as hard to be suc- 
cessful in this as in the giving of the proper value to 
Old English compounds. Is not this dull verbal ex- 
pression of the movement in ideas exactly what we 
find in the ‘‘ careless ” phraseology of the correctest 
Popians ? Is there not something of the old Teutonic 
trick in the puzzling variety of the blessed word “ wit” ? 
But enough. If the reader resent these academic 





digressions, let him return to the ‘‘ mead of Odin, 
undepraved, abundant,” and to 


‘*The son of Flannacan, with numbers of troops, in high lofty 
great Tara,” 


and thank Mr. Ker for the good liquor and brave words 
of the barbarians of the Dark Ages. 
G. GREGORY SMITH. 





EUROPEANS IN WESTERN ASIA. 


Tue Expansion or Russia, 1815-1900. By F. H. Skrine. 
Cambridge Historical Series. Edited by G. W. Prothero, 
Litt.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
formerly Professor of History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Cambridge. 1903. 

Ir the author of The Expansion of Russia had undertaken 
to compile a modest compendium of data concerning the 
progressive expansion of the frontiers of Russia during 
the nineteenth century, he might have produced a valuable 
book. Instead of that, he undertook to write a book of 
history. His work is published as part of the Cambridge 
Historical Series, and from the editor’s preface we learn 
that “the aim of this series is to sketch the history cf 
modern Europe.” It is “ intended for the use of all persons 
anxious to understand the nature of existing political con- 
ditions,” and we are warned that “the real significance of 
contemporary events cannot be grasped unless the historical 
causes which have led to them are known.” 

The result of having undertaken such a double task 
is most unsatisfactory. Mr. Skrine’s book cannot be taken 
as a work of history even in the limited sense of a history 
of Russia’s extension during the last hundred years. In 
this respect it is below criticism, but his excursions into the 
domain of history leave him no room for a proper treat- 
ment of his main subject—the expansion of Russia. 

Let us take, as an instance, the annexation of the 
Amur and the North-Manchurian littoral region. The 
subject is full of a profound interest, and yet here is all 
that we find in the book dealing with that matter: 

“At the close of this reign [Nicholas I.’s] the Great 

White Tsar was a leading figure in Central Asian politics. 
To his far-seeing ambition is due the origin of Russia's 
sway in the Far East. By a stroke of genius he selected 
the young general N. N. Muraviev for the post of Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia, and sustained him against the 
attacks of his countless foes. In 1849 Muraviev built the 
fortress of Petropavlovsk, on the eastern shore of 
Kamskatka [“a few batteries” would have been more 
correct], and fortified it so strongly that an attack thereon 
by the allied squadron during the Crimean war was re- 
pulsed with loss. In 1850 he made the Amur a Russian 
river by establishing the post of Nikolaievsk at its mouth. 
Ere his retirement, in 1860, this great pioneer had laid a 
solid foundation for an Empire in the East, which, in the 
twentieth century, will revolutionise the Asiatic continent.” 
(P. 232.) 

Aad in another place : 

“The Russian acquisitions in these remote regions 
marched with China, whose seclusion was rudely broken by 
the commercial enterprise of the Western Powers; and 
Muraviev succeeded in convincing the suspicious Celestials 
that they had in Russia a protector against the unwelcome 
aggressions. Under the Treaty of Aigun (May, 1858) he ob- 
tained the cession of the Pacific seaboard between the rivers 
Amur and Usur [the Usuri, of course]. When the 
Treaty of Tientsin (June, 1858), supplemented by a Con- 
vention imposed on China on the close of a war with Eng- 
land and France (October, 1860), gave the allies large com- 
mercial privileges, Muraviev claimed equal rights for his 
own country. Hitherto inland trade between the two Em- 
pires had been confined to a point south of Lake Baikal. 
By a treaty with China, signed in November, 1860, this re- 
striction was swept away in the case of caravans of less 
than 200 persons; and the previous agreement of Aigun 
was confirmed. The Amur became a Russian river, and 
was protected by a chain of fortresses” [Cossack villages]. 
At the southern bend of the Pacific seaboard the Russians 
founded Vladivostok, which serves as an admirable naval 
base, despite the ice which blocks it during the winter 
months.” (Pp. 242-243.) 

And that is all. I omit only the next ten lines about 

Alaska and Sakhalin, after which lines the author turns to 

Poland. These forty or fifty lines, loosely worded, is all 

we find, in a book of 386 pages, entitled The Expansion 

of Russia, upon, so important and interesting a subject as 
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the acquisition and the colonisation of the Amur. The 
physical aspect of the Amur region; its fascinating effect 
upon the Siberian Cossacks since the seventeenth century ; 


its economical importance as a granary for the arid plateaus 
of Transbaikalia ; the vastness of the territory acquired by 
the Aigun treaty, and further extended down to Korea by 
the Ignattieff treaty of 1860; then, the personality of 
Muravieff and the fierce opposition to his plans which he 
with at St. Petersburg; his bold move in 
the then totally unknown Amur, ip 
order to garrison Petropavlovsk; the extraordinary 
measures he resorted to for the annexatw and 
the colonisation of the Amur; the sufferings of 
the settlers, and the extent of that colonisation—all this is 
imbued with a deep, dramatical interest, political and 
And without knowing that one knows 
nothing about the present Manchurian question. At the 
same time, we have at our disposal for dealing with this 
important chapter numbers of reliable memoirs, lately pub- 
lished in Russia, and the biography of Muravieff, by 
Barsukoff (1891), replete with the most interesting letters 
and secret reports of Muravieff, throwing full light on that 
momentous move of Russia. 

The same scarcity of information is found in every- 
thing concerning the expansion of Russia. Less than tw 
pages are given to the first advance of the Russians in Cen- 
tral Asia; and, if the struggle with Shamil is told pretty 
lively, the reader is still left in ignorance about the 
Caucasus, the Daghestan (the scene of Shamil’s struggle), 
the causes to which the influence of the Imam was due, and 
how that influence was shattered by measures taken against 
the feudal serf-owners. The formalism of Mr. Skrine’s 
descriptions is that of a schoolbook. 

As to the author’s conceptions of Russian history, 
the following quotation will do to show what they arq 
worth : 
“The most potent factor in Russia’s development is the 

autocracy which differentiates her from other European 
Powers and imparts a singular interest to her history. 
That of France lost much of its charm (sic) when she 
broke violently from her past at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The story of modern Germany is one of man’s 
triumphs over a grudging nature (?); but our admiration 
for its founder (? !) is tempered by a conviction that he 
too often displayed a cynical disregard of justice and right. 
In Russia, on the other hand, we are fascinated by the 
constant recurrence of the personal equation. We trace 
the impress of heredity, education, and environment on a 
single mind; and we see the reflex action of each in the 
movements of the gigantic frame which that mind con- 
trols.” (P. 2.) 

Further quotations are useless. It being autocracv 
that makes the “charm” of history, one need not look 
for anything concerning the Russian nation, its economicel 
needs, or the causes of its advance into Asia. Nichola 
did that, Alexander built such railways—and all is said 
That beautiful subject, the making of Russia (a countr 
which has that in common with the United States—tha 
it has colonised in some 150 years a territory almost os 
vast as a continent), is reduced to a formal enumeration 
of the outward aspects of the official acts. Historical 
studies must stand very low in the land of Gibbon, 
Macaulay, and Buckle in order that such a matter should 
pass for history and find a place in a “Cambridge His 
torical Series,” edited by a gentleman who puts after hig 
name so many learned historical titles. 

We don’t know if Mr. Skrine knows Russian or not 
but his spelling of Russian and German names would 
require a careful revision. Opening the book at random 
we find: Karaka(o)zov, “Slavophil Tamachev” (the 
Minister of Interior, Timashev; for Mr. Skrine all re- 
actionists are Slavophiles); “Schnelling” for Schelling 
(this inoffensive German philosopher, together with Hegel 
and Biichner, is rendered responsible for Russian Nihilism), 
“ Chernicevski” for Chernishevski, ‘“Golavchev” for 
Golovachov, Lake “ Baikal” for Lake Balkhash, which is 


quite misleading, and so on. 


The maps, by Stanford, are very good. 
P. Kroporkin, 


met 
1854 down 


simply human. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 

THE Great NortH WEST AND THE GREAT LAKE REGION OF 
NorTH AMERICA. By Paul Fountain. London: Longmans, 
Green. tos. 6d. 

THE cumbersome, not to say ambitious, title of this work 

is hardly justified by its contents, the Great North-West, 

as now generally understood, being barely touched upon. 

The author appears to have been possessed from earliest 

youth of a passion for solitudes, a love of natural history, 

and no objection to the sport, hardships, and adventures 
inevitable to such a life. Those here narrated cover his 
first few years’ experience, and extend through the northern 
forests of Canatla, between the great lakes and Hudson’s 

Bay, shifting afterwards to tamer scenes in Ohio and 

Michigan. But all this, it should be said at once, is 

ancient history, dating back to forty years ago. The author 

partially disarms criticism by a few apologetic lines in the 
preface. There would be much less cause for apology 
if he had written the book, since it is reminiscent, after the 
manner of such works, instead of presenting it to the reader 
in the form of contemporary history. To be plain, the 
narrative, instead of being brought up to date here and 
there by a timely reminder how vastly things have changed, 
is actually besprinkled with prophetic or suggestive utter- 
ances that have a Rip van Winkle, not to say a banal, 
air about them to anyone familiar with Canada and the 
States to-day. For instance, having described himself 
potting six deer from behind a tree at am artificial salt 
lick, the author a little later deplores the indiscriminate 
extermination of Canadian game, apparently unaware that 
strict game laws have been long in force, limiting sports- 
men to from two to four head of big game a year, with the 
result that deer in Ontario are more numerous near civi- 
lisation than was the case thirty years ago. Strange, too, 
that a man, writing at this date, should contemptuously 
designate the breech-loader as the weapon of a “ dandy 
pot hunter,” whatever that paradoxical-sounding phrase 
may mean. From his experience of the French voyageur in 
the Red River district before the Wolseley expedition, 

Mr. Fountain solemnly warns the British’ public that 

80 per cent. of the French Canadians are disloyal, and 

have decided that “the Britisher must go” (sic). The local 

jealousies and clerical ambitions in old-time Manitoba, 
long swept into oblivion by overwhelming settlement, pos- 
sibly explains this extraordinary local echo from the past 
applied to the whole Dominion at present. One gathers 
that the author has not been in Canada since 1865-6! Mr. 

Fountain regards the settlement of the wastes generally 

as an iniquity perpetrated at the expense of the Indian, the 

nature-lover and true sportsman, for the benefit of “ mil- 

lionaires”! The thousands of hard-working freeholders 

who mainly occupy this reclaimed wilderness, and largely 
on old Crown lands, would be surprised at finding them- 
selves thus labelled. The author gains nothing in general 
perspicuity by flatly contradicting the sentiment a little 
later and denouncing with much warmth those who would 
arrest the future welfare of millions for the immediate 
advantage of a few. When we get into the States Mr. 

Fountain has some pages on Yankees suggestive of the 

Mrs. Trollope and Dickens point of view, and possibly 

the negative from which his pen portraits are printed 

dates nearly back to that period, though issued from a 

twentieth-century press. To one who has spent years in 

the heart of the South it is amazing to be informed that 

Southerners profess to scoff at high lineage (their par- 

ticular mania and folly, as a matter of fact), and would 

quite cherish a stranger whose great grandfather had been 

“hung for forgery.” It is refreshing to turn from such 

banalities to the depth of the woods, where the author’s 

memories are always pleasant companions. At sixteen he 
camped for months near the now famous Temiscaming Lake 
at the head of the Ottawa, trapping, hunting, fishing, with 
an Indian family. Thence, with other Indians, he travelled 
bv canoe through the Ontario back-country to Lake Huron, 
Coasting up this and the still greater inland sea, Superior, 
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they reached old Fort William—then a Hudson’s Bay post, 
now a rising town shadowed by vast elevators and noisy 
with locomotives and steamers. Crossing the shaggy 
wilderness, via the Lake of the Woods, five years before 
Wolseley, we have a peep of old Fort Garry. Thence we 
are paddled down the Red River to Lake Winnipeg, and 
away, struggling by water, and portage, through the still 
remote fastnesses to Hudson’s Bay. The next and last 
stage brings us back to the camp near Temiscaming. 
A winter spent in a lumber camp on the Saguenay makes 
interesting reading enlivened by a Homeric combat be- 
tween two shanty men. These wanderings of a precocious, 
manly, and God-fearing youth in his teens are pleasantly 
told by the middle-aged man. Natural history, particularly 
ornithology, is prominent, mingled with a good deal of 
bear, deer, and duck shooting, rather for maintenance than 
sport. But Mr. Fountain’s early classification of birds, 
etc., have long been superseded by American and Cana- 
dian scientists. Most of the country traversed b, him, 
though still wild, has been exhaustively treated of by 
sportsmen, surveyors, tourists, and others in innumerable 
American and Canadian publications. The geese and 
ducks that he shoots sparingly and classifies are familiar 
nowadays to hundreds of sportsmen, who shoot them 
annually by thousands. Indeed, the book would have had 
a much wider interest forty years ago. It is now merely 
pleasant fireside reading for home stayers, whose imagina- 
tion is stirred by accounts of life in the woods and the rough 
characters they would rather read about perhaps than meet. 

Mr. Fountain is dogmatic and prejudiced and knows 
it. This robustness, however, makes him at times racy 
and amusing, if occasionally absurd. The human side of 
the book has several good characters and scenes. Of 
fish he appears to know little or nothing, and his figures 
regarding the weight of maskinongé are absurdly mis- 
leading. 

Anent the gloomy southern shores of Lake Superior 
there is some good descriptive writing, though the author 
is apparently unaware that Duluth is thus called, and is 
now a famous place! Indeed, his contempt for towns is 
possibly the cause of his frequent ignorance of their ex- 
istence. For example, the good people of Kamarouska, 
Riviere de Loup, Rimouski, etc., would be surprised 
to hear there was “no collection of houses on the Lower 
St. Lawrence worthy of being called a township,” which. 
by the way, is surely Australian, for in Canada the term 
is rural, meaning six miles square. The famous ice cone 
of Montmorenci Falls—beloved of old guide books and for 
two or three generations the winter attraction of Quebec 
society and strangers—is noted as something of a novelty, 
and with surprise that it was not better known and written 
about! This is typical of the author outside the woods, in 
which he is generally good company. His Ohio farmers and 
Michigan tramps provide entertaining reading, only the 
reader unacquainted with America must keep on remind- 
ing himself that it is all ancient history, for the author will 
not. The book winds up with some notes on peddling by 
waggon—which the author followed in the South-West. 

A. G. BRaDLey. 





TACITUS TRANSLATED. 
Tue ANNALS OF TaciTUs: Books I.-VI. An English Trans 
lation, with[Notes by George Gilbert Ramsay. London 
John Murray. 
For a generation past the standard translation of the 
Annals of Tacitus in England has undoubtedly been that 
of Church and Brodribb, and presumably it has been the 
version most used by the general reader. Good as that 
seemed, we fancy that in Professor Ramsay’s translation 
nescio quid majus nascitur. The volume contains a lengthy 
introduction of over sixty pages on Tacitus and his trans- 
lators ; further, there are few pages without footnotes, and 
these are very often of a lengthy character. Our busi- 
ness, however, is clearly with the translation, and we must 
not be led away by the translator’s general remarks con- 
cerning what translation ought to be and the errors of his 





predecessors. The notes we would briefly dismiss by say- 
ing that, though in many cases excellent, they are some- 
what overdone, whether from the point of view of the 
scholar or of the general reader. Moreover, they seem to 
be pervaded by a spirit of unfairness to Tacitus. Thus, 
on III., 16, Professor Ramsay’s note is: 
‘‘The story that private instructions had been given to 
Piso. . . toundermine Germanicus . . . is here accredited by 
the gravest of historians on the authority of a report that 


somebody had seen a paper the contents of which, it is 
acknowledged, were never divulged to anyone.” 


In the present instance the charge is gratuitous, the 
more so when three chapters later we find Tacitus animad- 
verting on the error of those “ who hold as proved every- 
thing they chance to hear.” If Tacitus does not blacken 
a character, Professor Ramsay will remark that the his- 
torian “can find nothing worse to say,” and that “truth 
compels him to admit,” and soon. There are a few notes 
which may perhaps express a pious conviction or enthu- 
siasm of the translator, but which are of not sufficient value 
to be printed under a translation. 

But to turn to the version, which may be considered 
in regard to its appeal to the scholar, and to the general 
reader with a sense of style. We are of those that feel 
that the requirements of these two persons are seldom 
simultaneously met for any considerable number of chap- 
ters together. Now the translation maintains a high level 
of English, and now it satisfies the Latinist’s palate from 
the fact that a delicacy of meaning has been appreciated. 
It would have been a miracle had not the present version 
alternated on this wise. To translate Tacitus with com- 
plete success for the English reader one must be a 
crusader for freedom smarting under the absolutism of a 
Richard II. at his worst. Professor Ramsay, with his 
scholar’s instincts, has not attained to this, but still one 
may read his pages (without referring to the original) and 
feel that Tacitus is a great writer. What is a translator 
to do with a passage of such crispness and precision, such 
piquant conciseness, as the first few lines of Book I. 
chapter I.? Here we think the translator will please the 
scholar rather than the general reader. He begins with 
eight terse sentences of almost equal length and similar 
rhythm ; the asyndeton of the original is preserved. The 
Latin is very faithfully reproduced, but no English his- 
torian could possibly have written this passage, which 
must, consequently, read as a translation, although the 
reader certainly may derive from it an impression of the 
power, the forceful reserve of the original. The problem 
here suggested is: Should a translator, while faithfully 
reproducing the matter, sacrifice his own language in the 
eftort to reproduce also the form of the original? All 
considerations balanced, we are of those who think that 
English should be written at all costs. The Latinist will 
find that Professor Ramsay has conscientiously tackled 
the text in all cases, and that he has a high standard of 
accuracy. In the important matter of order of words he 
is especially successful in giving his English the particular 
turn which will render the historian’s emphasis: in point 
of language he rightly uses the vigorous vocabulary of a 
man of the world. In doing so, however, it seems to us 
the translator not unfrequently confuses two proverbial 
expressions. Thus, “to fasten a charge on some one’s 
shoulders” (I., 39) is doubtful English: so also are “ re- 
laxed repose of drunkenness” and “ well up in years ” (VI., 
11). So (VI., 51) “His character passed through lik 
changes to his fortunes ” is not happy, for “ his character, 
like his life, has its strongly-marked periods.” We have 
noticed a few discrepancies between the translation and 
Halm’s text which are not explained in the notes. 

The general reader, we ara confident, will find this 
version an improvement on Church and Brodribb. Take 
this specimen from Ann. IV., 35, 6-7: 

“Hence one cannot but smile at the dulness of those who 
believe that the authority of to-day can extinguish men's 
memories to-morrow. Nay,rather, they who penalise genius 
do but extend its power; whether they be foreign tyrants, 


or imitators of foreign tyranny, they do but reap dishonour 
for themselves, and glory for their victims,” 
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Here is strong, vigorous English; and many other pas- 
sages could be quoted which are improvements on all 
previous English versions. The translation of the Pan- 
nonian mutiny (I., 32-45) is an excellent sample. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay naturally does not attempt the period, but 
is careful in his construction of the paragraph. He 
breaks up into small sentences, but some will think that 
he is excessive in his use of this device: the page is apt to 
be studded with colons and semi-colons, and so to wear a 
somewhat un-English look. 

There is little space here to enter into detail, 
though we have made a very careful examination 
of Professor Ramsay’s translation, comparing it 
with an annotated Latin text reminiscent of much class- 
teaching, and with Church and Brodribb. The latter 
version is improved upon in very many instances, main:y 
because Professor Ramsay has insisted upon writing Eng- 
lish. Take a single typical instance: Comparatione 
dccerrima (I., 10) is rendered by Church and Brodribb 
“ By a contrast of extreme wickedness,” a phrase which, to 
us, conveys little or nothing. Ramsay’s “by contrast 
with an execrable successor ” is quite intelligible. 

But to sum up in brief, the present translation ap- 
pears to us to be the best of its kind and likely to hold 
the market for many years to come. We hope before 
long to have the remainder of the Annals from Professor 
Ramsay's pen. 

S. E. Winsott. 





THE NEW FOREST. 

Tue New Forest. By Horace G. Hutchinson. With fifty 
illustrations by Walter Tyndale, and four illnstrations by 
Lucy Kemp-Welch. London: Methuen and Co. 21s. 

Tus New Forest. By Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. With 
twenty full-page illustrations in colour. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 7s. 6d. 

“ Tue feeling of the people who live in the New Forest to- 

wards it is something more than love, it is adoration, it is 

worship.” So said one of the happy people who have 
their homes in this most beautiful country to Mr. Horace 

Hutchinson, and no book on “ the Forest ” which does not 

rely on this potent charm as the chief reason for its publica- 

tion will in the least degree satisfy those who have felt it. 

Let it be said at once that both of the volumes under 

review fulfil this condition, Mrs. Rawnsley’s perhaps better 

than the far more important work with which our notice 
will concern itself. Mrs. Rawnsley has lived in the Forest, 
and observed it closely under all of its many changing but 
constantly and surprisingly beautiful aspects. She makes 
no attempt to describe it in detail; mentions, indeed, 
scarcely any names of places, and confines herself to a sort 
of tale of months, which contains much pleasant writing, 
marred only by the fault common to all such diary litera- 
ture nowadays, that she continually leaves her subject to 
discourse on matters which have nothing to do with it. 

Her drawings are limited in range and not very successful 

in execution. But she knows the Forest, and that is her 

justification. 

Mr. Hutchinson knows the Forest, too, but not in the 
same way. He has visited it, perhaps frequently, and he 
has thoroughly got up the historical part of his subject. 
But he does not live in it. If he had been a “ forester” 
his book would have come very near to being the ideal 
one on the New Forest. As it is, in spite of much careful 
work and sympathetic appreciation of its beauties, he falls 
short. Most of us, however, can only hope to know the 
Forest as visitors. and not as residents within its charmed 
precincts, and therefore, to most of us who are fortunate 
enough to possess it, Mr. Hutchinson’s book, with its de- 
lightful illustrations, will be a treasured possession. 

After two preliminary chapters on “ The Forest Laws ” 
and “ Courts of the Forest,” Mr. Hutchinson discusses the 
“General History of the New Forest.” He gives an ex- 
cellent and readable summary of the controversy as to 
what William I. really did when he set apart these broad 
acres for his own hunting. Cobbett—only few people know 
it—effectively disposed of the old statement that the Con- 


queror “ demolished thirty-six churches and exterminated 
the inhabitants” a hundred years ago. His chief argu- 
ment, which is unanswerable, is that the land is, and there- 
fore always was, so poor that it could not have supported 
thirty-six churches, or anything like that number, with their 
contingent priesthood, to say nothing of their congrega- 
tions. “ There it is,” he writes, “ an acre of it not having, 
upon an average, so much of productive capacity in it as 
one single square rod, taking the average, of Worcester- 
shire ; and if that land were, as these historians say it was, 
covered with people and churches, what the devil must 
Worcestershire have been ?” Mr. Hutchinson is probably 
entirely right in saying that “ what he (William I.) did, no 
doubt, was to apply the forest laws to a considerable area in 
that part to which they had not been applied before, and 
probably with very little interference with those who were 
resident in the region.” 

In his next chapter on “ The Vert and the Venison,” 
and in the later one, “The Deer Removal Act,” Mr. 
Hutchinson enters upon a subject the rights and wrongs 
of which are not so easily settled, and which remains 4 
matter of somewhat heated debate to this day. By the 
middle of the last century the “ venison,” which formed 
the subject of the early stringent forest-laws, had not only 
sunk in importance, but had become a considerable 
burden to the Crown, while the “vert” had taken ‘ts 
place as a possible source of revenue. We say “ possible,” 
because the ground is too poor to grow good timber, and 
even in the days of wooden ships New Forest oaks were 
valued chiefly for their misshapen form, which made them 
useful for “ knees,” but not for planking. Mr. Hutchin- 
son is wrong in stating that the Deer Removal Act of 
1851 was the outcome of petitions from the foresters, 
because the only petitions presented by the foresters at 
that time were for the deer to be retained; but he is pro- 
bably right in supposing that the foresters were, on the 
whole, pleased with the removal of the deer at first, 
because it gave them more pasturage for their cattle. But 
the opposition to the carrying out by the Crown of their con- 
tinuous system of enclosures soon began and became the 
basis of further legislation and petitions which are being 
presented to the present day. Regard for the forest as a 
heritage of beauty, to which it is felt the Crown is not fully 
alive, was the chief cause of the agitation which culminated 
in the report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1875, and is the cause of the present-day agitation re- 
specting the spreading of seedling firs, which will destrov the 
distinctive feature of the forest entirely if some stringent 
steps are not taken to keep them within bounds. 

Mr. Hutchinson very rightly devotes considerable 
space to the manor of Beaulieu, which is in the forest 
bounds, but does not belong to the Crown. The remains 
of the old Cistercian Abbey, are of surpassing interest and 
its surroundings of great beauty. His description, ia- 
teresting as it is, contains a few errors and one notable 
omission. Palace House incorporates the old gatehouse 
and not the abbot’s lodging ; the mill used by the monks 
was not on the site of the present mill, but alongside the 
gateway, from which the old mill-stream has been 
diverted; it was Ralph Duke of Montagu who dug the 
moat and built the turrets, not “ John the Planter,” his 
son, who disliked them and filled the moat up; and there 
is no tablet in Beaulieu Church, or anywhere else, to 
commemorate Mary Dore, the witch. Also, the well- 
known inn at Beaulieu is called the Montagu Arms, and 
the name of Montagu is not spelt with an “e.” The 
omission is of far more importance than these small mis- 
takes. Bucklers Hard, on the Beaulieu river, now a 
picturesque, grass-grown hamlet, admirably pictured ‘n 
this very book by Mr. Tyndale, was a hundred years ago 
one of the chief shipbuilding yards of the country. Many 
fine men-of-war were launched from its slips, and the 
records in connection with it are of the greatest interest. 
There one can still see the shipwrights’ cottages and the 
master-builder’s house with the large room built to accom- 
modate the guests who poured in from all sides to see 
the launch of a battleship. Nelsop probably lunched 
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there, and George IV. certainly, for a salute was fired 
in his honour from the Agamemnon while she was still 
on the slips. Buckler’s Hard certainly deserves men- 
tion in a chapter dealing exclusively with Beaulieu. 

We have left ourselves little space for mention of 
the delightful pictures which we may be allowed to say, 
without detriment to Mr. Hutchinson’s labour, supply the 
chief charm of the book. Miss Kemp-Welch confines 
herself to the forest ponies. She has been called the 
English Rosa Bonheur, and deserves the compliment. 
For Mr. Tyndale’s drawings, for the most part admirably 
reproduced in their original colours, no praise could b2 
too high. They convey, as no words can do, the varied 
charms of the New Forest. 





THE GERMAN STAFF CRITICISES. 

Tue War In SoutH AFrica: Prepared in the Historical Section 
of the Great General Staff, Berlin; authorised translation 
by Col. W. H. H. Waters, R.A. With maps and illus- 
trations. John Murray. 15s. net. 

In compiling this admirable history of our late war it has 

been the laudable endeavour of the General Staff in Berlin 

to temper truth with courtesy. They are politely deter- 
mined to say nothing that could wound national pride, and 
for almost every monstrous mistake or crime of negligence 
they suggest some plausible excuse. With stoical self- 
denial, they resist the temptation to sneer; they neither 

exult nor draw unpleasant comparisons. There is not a 

single line of sarcasm in the book. If they criticise in one 

sentence, they trim the balance with a little packet of 
praise in the next. For example: 

‘‘The British military administration cannot be absolved 
from the severe reproach that it had not properly appre- 
ciated the tactical experiences of former struggles in South 
Africa; at any rate, the troops had not been sufficiently 
schooled in the peculiar tactics of their adversary. On 
the other hand, the War Office satisfied, in the most bril- 
liant manner, all requirements respecting clothing and 
equipment.” 

Obviously, the last sentence has nothing whatever io 
do with the first. It is thrown in as a sop. Moreover, it 
is absolutely untrue. We need not rake up the poor re- 
mounts from the veldt where they died by the thousand. 
That dirty-handed scandal belongs to a later period of the 
war. But let us remember the 66,000,000 rounds of use- 
less ammunition in store; the 200,000 rifles that missed 
by three feet in every 1,000 yards; the glorious reserve 
of eighty cavalry swords (and these “the very worst that 
could be used,” as Sir John French said). Let us re- 
member the 82,000 reservist uniforms of useless blue and 
red; the 40,000 khaki uniforms of chilling and deadly 
“drill”; the boots so vile that but for the India Govern- 
ment our men would have gone to battle barefoot ; pouches 
so bad that the Boers needed no supply of cartridges but 
what we dropped ; spades too feeble to dig with ; and guns 
that were outranged at once by double their distance. It 
is very kind of the German General Staff to forget these 
little things ; but we have no intention of forgetting them 
or of soothing the War Office with the flattering unction 
that all requirements were satisfied in the most brilliant 
manner. Least of all now that an intrigue is on foot to 
maintain that ancient household of indolence and in 
capacity in order that the self-satisfaction of two blunder 
ing ex-Secretaries for War may not be shaken. 

As a rule, the German Staff display the same rather 
patronising tolerance in criticising individuals. For in 
stance, they say: 

“General Sir Redvers Buller, with his Staff, had hastened 
out by mail steamer, and landed at Capetown on 
October 31; but it is not known whether a plan of cam- 
paign existed in the true sense of the term.” 


Unhappily, ever since the War Commission Report 
was published it has been known only too well that no 
plan of campaign of any sort existed, and the General 
Staff must have been perfectly aware of this. That they 
should pretend hardly to credit such a state of things only 
increases the weight of their criticism. 

Perhaps they are more outspoken upon General Buller 
than upon the others. They think, in the first place, that 


he should have concentrated the whole of his available 
force in Natal and left Kimberley to look after itself. 
But it is Buller’s sudden loss of nerve owing to the tem- 
porary disablement of Colonel Long’s guns at Colenso that 
most moves their condemnation: 

“The causes of the English want of success at Colenso 
are, first of all, to be sought in the lack of sufficient force 
of character in the general in command.... The 
physically brave man had succumbed morally to the im- 
pressions of the battlefield. . . . His elasticity failed him. 
Orders to retreat were issued, but it was the general, and 
not his gallant force, that was defeated.” 

That is, perhaps, the strongest piece of criticism in 
the book. Compared to that General White is let off 
lightly for listening to the Natal politicians and leaving 
Penn-Symons’s brigade advanced at Dundee; so is Lord 
Roberts for paying attention to social pressure and wasting 
his cavalry over Kimberley, and for the yet more serious 
loss of his immense convoy at Waterval Drift; so is Lord 
Kitchener for his series of tactical blunders at Paardeberg. 

With regard to the last point, there is an interesting 
personal question raised and a fine tribute paid to a 
general who has hardly received his due recognition. It 
must be remembered that in Lord Roberts’s temporary ab- 
sence General Kelly-Kenny was senior in command. Yet 
Lord Kitchener, as the authors notice, wished, as Chief of 
the Staff, to command in person all units, including batta- 
lions. The consequence was that a strong feeling of re- 
sentment took possession of the divisional generals. Never- 
theless we read : 

“The demeanour of General Kelly-Kenny towards Lord 
Kitchener was so perfect throughout that the latter did not 
even suspect that General Kelly-Kenny was dissatisfied. . 
General Kelly-Kenny fulfilled a simple soldierly duty by 
putting all personal considerations on one side for the good 
of the service. The true greatness of a strong soldierly 
character is shown in such modest demeanour and renun- 
ciation of self, so necessary in the settlement of such 
quarrels, at times when the situation causes of itself great 
mental and moral strain.” 

The present volume ends with this scene and Cronje’s 
surrender. It may be said to turn on the three main points 
of Ladysmith, Colenso, and Paardeberg, though, of course, 
such episodes as Magersfontein are included. Some omis- 
sions are remarkable: nothing is said of the engagement at 
Tinta Nyoni, which covered the retreat of Yule’s brigade 
from Dundee ; nothing of the Powerful’s guns which saved 
Ladysmith from early capture (indeed, the passage (p. 41) 
on the Ladysmith guns is full of mistakes); nothing is 
said of Gatacre’s position and ill-luck at Stormberg, and 
practically nothing of French’s immense service at Coles- 
berg. But still, as a whole, the volume contains the 
clearest and most just account of the early campaign, from 
the British side, that has yet appeared. There is much 
valuable appreciation of the Boer side, too, but it is hardly 
in proportion, and seems wanting in distinctness and even 
in sympathy. Perhaps there is less need to be polite to 
Boers now. 

As the book covers only the first five months of the 
war, the things that will be unhappily remembered when 
questions of tactics and strategy have long grown dim do 
not come within its scope—such things, for instance, as the 
indiscriminate devastation and farm-burning or the compul- 
sory presence of the Dutch at the executions of their 
countrymen. These are the abominations that leave their 
mark in the history of peoples and are handed down to 
children’s children. It may be that the General Staff will 
shirk their consideration as unconnected with things mili- 
tary. And, indeed, it is some comfort to remember that 
those who were responsible for these atrocities were our 
politicians and administrators—the men of university cul- 
ture and commercial success, who, though they call them- 
selves the leaders of the nation, are but a few sophisticated 
gentlemen unacquainted with the realities of life. But the 
army itself—the true sons of the people—regarded such 
things only with shame and disgust. Of the British soldier, 
as distinguished from the “ skalliwags” and South African 
colonials, the General Staff is quite justified in saying: 

“The behaviour of the British was as chivalrous and 
humane as that of the Boers always was, so long as they 
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were opposed by the regular Boer forces, distinguishable 
as such.” 
Or, again: 

“A German officer who fought on the side of the Boers 
and was taken prisoner states: ‘The treatment meted out 
to us by the British officers and soldiers was thoroughly 
friendly and humane, and not only the officers but the 
Tommies behaved as perfect gentlemen towards the 
prisoners.’ ” 

I myself, certainly, never saw Boer prisoners “ booed ” 
at or in any way insulted, except by Kaffirs and South 


African colonials. 
H. W. NEvINsSON. 





A CRIMINAL’S LIFE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. Edited by Hutchins Hap- 
good. London: Putnam’s. 6s. 
One reads a criminal’s history with interest, not because 
crime is interesting, but because life is interesting, and 
the grimy sides of life more interesting, because less fami- 
liar, than the respectable sides that most of us have known 
since birth. Most criminal histories, such as the strange, 
sad tale of David Haggart, or the memoir of the swindler 
Harris, give the reader a sort of sharp and brutal etching 
of the time, a sketch of more value to the historian, per- 
haps, than the finished painting elaborately glazed. 

But the criminal himself, as he reveals himself, as 
he stands out from the quick, startling writing of his story, 
is not attractive. We recognise a greater readiness, a finer 
bravery, than our own, but his manner of life is by no 
means ours, and we reckon his ideals mean and his poetry 
contemptible. Burglary merits our respect, but not shop- 
lifting. Train-robbing has a certain dignity, a certain edu- 
cational value (like theft in Sparta), but not the mean 
snatching of a till. There is glory in all grand styles, but 
no glory in mere foxy astucity; and one has little sym- 
pathy, however much interest, for the thief whose story 
Mr. Hapgood tells. There is joy, we are told, over all 
repentants, and we are glad of it; but we retain our sym- 
pathies, nevertheless, for those sinners like “ Larry,” like 
“clever Tom Clinch,” like Denis Macarthy the buccaneer, 
who played the black cards to the end, and then died 
gamely, with “their faces to the city,” after kicking their 
ribboned shoes among the mob. 

The thief of these pages is the son of an Englishman, 
poor but honest, who lived “ down town ” on the east side 
of New York City. He was born in 1868, apparently one 
of the youngest of the family, and committed his first 
theft at the age of six. He had been coaxed to the job 
by older boys, who wanted money for theatres and row- 
boats, and were able to bribe him to rob his brother’s till 
by the present of a cup and ball. Finding that he was 
able to keep them in pocket-money, the gang urged him to 
similar thefts for some weeks, rewarding him with tickets 
to the play and to the music-hall. When his father 
learned of his exploits, and the till-robbing had to cease 
he managed to earn a little money (for his theatres and 
light amusements) by stealing clothes, ripping brass from 
doorsteps, and stealing goods exposed for sale. Like so 
many young Americans, so many alert, intelligent lads, 
sharpened by life in the streets, he drifted into crime as 
much for the fun of the thing (as one would take to poach- 
ing) as for the dollars it brought him. He was “ very 
sensitive,” he says, of a melancholious disposition when 
near an old church or old building. He read Longfellow’s 
Excelsior and reverenced the flash loafers in saloons. 
He was gentle with all animals, except cats ; but 

‘For cats I used to tie their tails togther and throw them 
over a clothes line to dry.” 


Like David Haggart of old, he “ learned early to swim 
and fight,” and no doubt lived fatly, on melons, straw- 
berries and peaches, from the Italian’s barrows, and on 
meat and pretzels from the lunch-counters of saloons. 
Then, being thirteen years old, he chanced to see a pick- 
pocket stealing a silk handkerchief from a woman. It 
opened up a new world of possibilities. A few days later 
he sallied out with a friend, and picked his first pocket on 


a street-car. The “touch” yielded ten dollars and a hand- 
kerchief—a rare capture. A professional artist then gave 
him a few lessons in the mere technique of the business, 
and there he was, suitably equipped, ready to don a collar 
and go upon the graft with the best. 

For the next two years, he says, he made a lot of 
money by “ moll-buzzing,” or picking women’s pockets in 
the streets, gradually rising in “the world of graft” to be 
a “ shover of the queer,” or passer of false notes. Prosperity 
(which came to him) was of little benefit to him, for he 
spent as lightly as he earned, neglecting to lay by “ fall- 
money,” a nest-egg with which to hire a lawyer, or bribe a 
policeman, in the event of an arrest. When fifteen he was 
arrested for theft and sent to the Tombs prison, where 
the fine polish was set upon his business talent. Here he 
learned how to “ bang a super,” or steal a watch by break- 
ing the ring; and when he was released he returned to 
the “graft” with a skill im roguery beyond praise. So 
skilled he was, he got “ stuck on himself,” careless of the 
risks involved, and was sent to the House of Refuge for a 
year for attempting a watch in Broadway. He had a 
bad time in the House of Refuge, but it was time not 
wholly wasted, for while there he “gathered in more 
pointers about the technique of graft.” 

When he came out he became a really flash hand, the 
ally of brilliant thieves in brilliant undertakings. He be- 
came, he says, “a good swindler and drag-worker, and 
had done some good things as a burglar.” American 
policemen, he found, were “ open to reason,” so that for 
some years he escaped States Prison. But at last he 
“fell,” for stealing a pocket-book in a street car, and re- 
ceived sentence of five years and seven months at Sing 
Sing. He tells us a good deal about Sing Sing, and one 
reads it with a certain confidence, feeling the ring of a 
sincerity more strenuous than we have found in similar 
books by English convicts. One reads it also with some 
amazement, for we find convicts in that prison passing 
their time not without pleasure to themselves. Our thief, 
for instance, says that he had books, a pipe, cigarettes, 
opium, and no more work than he cared to do. He gives 
other curious details of convict life—the loneliness, the 
brooding, the shamming of insanity—and reaches a kind of 
pathetic poetry in the tale of his release : 

“It was a fine May morning that I left Auburn, and I was 
greatly excited and bewildered by the brightness and joy 
of everything about me. I took my hat off, gazed up at 
the clear sky, looked up and down the street and at the 
passers by, with a feeling of pleasure and confusion.” 

However, he had not been released for very long when he 
went to prison for a second term, and then for a third. 
During his third term he was treated as a criminal lunatic, 
and his release found him an utterly broken man, with no 
heart for further “ graft,” no desire for anything but a life 
“on the level,” at ten or twelve dollars a week. His 
editor thinks that he is now honest, a reformed man, one 
only wanting a job to be a credit to his family. His book, 
we hope, will bring him a little money, and perhaps some 
regular literary work, either as “ ghost” or principal, on 


the American Press. 
JOHN MASEFIELD. 





A MUNICIPAL PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
Tue CAse For MunicrpaL Drink Trape. By Edward R. 
Pease. London: P. S. King and Son. as. 6d. net. 
In 158 pages of large print the Secretary of the Fabian 
Scciety criticises our present licensing system, examines the 
claims of High Licence and Local Veto, and endeavours 
to prove that all three are inferior to municipalisation. 
Mr. Pease approves of high licence in theory, but dis- 
misses it as out of the question bectuse it is not “a plank 
in any political platform.” In a modified form, however, we 
may expect the Liberal Party to adopt it within a very short 
time. 
Local Veto he condemns unsparingly, as “both im 
practicable and useless in England” and “ probably disas- 
trous in its results.” In fashionable suburbs, such as 
Kensington and Haslemere, it would be “a class measure. 
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It enables the rich to place restrictions on the poor in a 
matter which directly concerns the poor alone.” _Else- 
where he anticipates nothing but evil effects: it “ would 
make our slums still slummier,” and promote the con- 
sumption of spirits instead of beer. 

After a review of public management, as it exists in 
Scandinavia and other countries, in all of which 
a decrease in the consumption of spirits has accompanied 
an increase in the revenue, Mr. Pease expounds the advan- 
tages of municipalisation. Its chief merit, in the author’s 
opinion, is that it “secures every penny of profit for the 
State”; and he repeats (page 120) “the decisive argu- 
ment for the municipalisation of the drink trade is the 
financial one.” 

Here, however, we cannot agree with him Pubtiic- 
houses might conceivably be closed in the public interest 
without compensation, but to take away licences from the 
present holders in order that town councils might use them 
to relieve the rates would be clearly inequitable unless a 
fair price were paid for them. A great part of the “ mono- 
poly value ” of licensed houses, we believe, might be secured 
for the public purse more easily and without injustice by 
means of an increased licence duty. Mr. Pease, indeed, 
admits this on page 152: “ The fee for the licence may be 
altered to whatever figure the State thinks fit.” 

He brings forward weightier arguments when he says 
that “municipal management is the only system which 
gives the public complete control over the trade”; 
“destroys its political power”; “can directly encourage 
moderation ”; and can adapt itself to the varying needs 
of different districts. But Mr. Pease’s “ Municipal Op- 
tion,” his alternative to Local Veto, would exclude the 
two extremes of Free Trade and Prohibition. 

This book does not attempt to rival the monumental 
work of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, and it has ob- 
vious defects, ¢.g., its pugnacious and dogmatic tone, 
its shirking of the compensation difficulty, and its 
subordination of the moral to the financial question. But it 
may still be recommended as an interesting application of 
Fabian principles to our most pressing social problem. 





FICTION. 


A GREAT MAN. By Arnold Bennett. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1904. 6s. 
O.tve LatHamM. By E. L. Voynich. London: W. Heine- 
mann. 1904. 6s. 

IN A Great Man Mr. Arnold Bennett has had the happy 
idea of satirising that vast, unwieldy section of the British 
middle-classes which, not being able to tell crude and pre- 
tentious rubbish in art from good work, has catled into 
being scores of our popular novelists with their truly por- 
tentous “circulations.” In his exquisitely funny stery, 
The Death of the Lion, Mr. Henry James has treated the 
same subject with a biting and subtle irony. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has filled out the picture in A Great Man with 
a thoroughness that, if it be somewhat blunt and exhaus- 
tive, is none the less clever and essentially truthful. The 
hero of the novel, a solicitor’s clerk, Henry Shakspeare 
Knight, the son of a draper’s manager, has literary aspira- 
tions and a genius for inventing fetching titles. The title 
of his first novel, Zove in Babylon, appeals to the sagacity 
of the well-known publisher, Mr. Onions Winter, and the 
book is published as the first volume of “The Satin 
Library.” Mr. Onions Winter “booms”. Zove in Babylon 
so successfully that the British public rise at it as one 
man, and Henry is “ fattened with a tremendous daily diet 
of press cuttings,” invitations from editors, requests for 
interviews, “ personal pars,” &c. But Henry goes further 
with his second book, A Question of Cubits : 

‘His first-born had been great, but it was a trifle com- 
pared to his second. The title of the new book became a 
catchword. When a little man was seen walking with a 
tall woman, people exclaimed, ‘It’s a question of cubits.’ 


When the recruiting regulations of the British Army were 
relaxed, people also exclaimed, ‘It’s a question of cubits.’ 





. + , A music-hall star of no mean eminence sang a 
song with this refrain: 
‘You may say what you like, 
You may say what you like, 
It was simply a question of cubits.’ 
. . . The leading advertisers used ‘A Question cf 
Cubits’ for their own exalted ends. A firm of manu- 
facturers of high-heeled shoes played with it for a month 
in various forms. The proprietors of a cheap cigarette 
disbursed thousands of pounds in order to familiarise the 
public with certain facts And so the thing ran 
om And at the back of it all, supporting it all, was the 
steady and prodigious sale of the book, the genuine en- 
thusiasm for it of the average sensible, healthy-minded 
woman and man.” 
This is distinctly good. To the outside public it may 
seem a burlesque, but on the sacred word of “ one behind 
the scenes,” there is very little exaggeration in Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s satire, except it be his tendency to overestimate 
Henry’s pecuniary gains. Henry, however, does not stop 
at literary fame. The great field of British drama lies 
open, and Henry marches in. He writes a drama called 
The Plague Spot. “The scene of the third act was laid 
in the gaming saloons of Monte Carlo; the scene of the 
fourth disclosed the deck of a luxurious private yacht at 
sea under a full Mediterranean moon.” Zhe Plague Spot 
runs for a year, and Henry is last seen by the reader 
“ existing in a superb mansion in Cumberland Place,” and 
possessing “a vast country house at Hindhead, Surrey. 
He employs a secretary, though he prefers to dictate his 
work into a phonograph.” We have a suspicion that very 
few of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s readers will perceive who it 
is he is satirising, but we may hint that the chief butt of 
the piece is certainly not the hero, Mr. Henry Shakspeare 
Knight. 
In an interesting passage in Tolstoy’s very unequal 
work, What is Art? the author condemns Hauptmann’s 
Hannele, on the ground that the play’s horrors produce 
rather a mere physiological excitement of the spectator’s 
nerves than any genuine esthetic feeling. So the amassed 
morbidities in Mrs. Voynich’s novels raise another aspect 
of the critical question—by what tests can we determine 
whether a given piece of art makes a false appeal to us? 
The public that hailed enthusiastically The Gadfly for 
its “strong passionate drama,” a novel of Italian life 
wherein many northern individuals masqueraded stiffly with 
the cloak and dagger of southern “ passion,” was the same 
public that thrilled indifferently over Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
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Sign of the Cross, and over Jack Raymond, with its famous 
scene of a lustful clergyman gloating over the tying of a 
boy to a bedpost preparatory to flogging him. ‘The effect 
was “strong,” but everything that is overdone in art is a 
little absurd, and the picture of Jack Raymond's 
morbid emotions was a strange mosaic of hybrid 
emotionalism. In Olive Latham, Mrs. Voynich has, 
we think, done decidedly sounder work, though the 
whole picture is also overstrained in its morbidity, 
and so is half false to life. Let us, however, look 
on the credit side. If Olive Latham is an advance artis- 
tically, it is because Mrs. Voynich, in placing her heroine 
Olive, a morbidly self-centred English girl, amid the 
horrors of Russian prisons, brutal gendarmerie, pestilent 
and hunger-bitten villages, degenerate Russian families, 
famine-strikes, exiled lovers dying of phthisis and spinal 
paralysis, has drawn a truthful picture of a feminine tem- 
perament which certainly exists. We cannot say that we 
believe in the picture of Russian brutality in Chapters 
VIII. and IX.—where the dying man Vladimir is snuffed 
out in a Russian prison and the heroine Olive is w- 
sulted by ranks of Russian officials. The whcle 

picture is overdone, is wanting in relief, and is 
elaborated with careful stage touches. But we do believe 
in the picture of Olive’s personality. It is true that we may 
diagnose Olive Latham’s case as one of mental hysteria, and 
say that the intense rigidity of her vision of life acts much 
as one of those optical apparatuses through which only the 
red rays of the spectrum are seen cast upon the screen. 
But that is where the interest of the revelation of the 
heroine’s peculiarly tense and harshly morbid temperament 
comes in. And what is of special interest to the critic ‘s 
to see how in Mrs. Voynich’s picture of Russian life the 
gloomy, soft, fatalistic Russian temperament loses all its 
lovable characteristics, all its broad charity and _ bitter 
humour, and becomes rigidly hard and icily impenetrable 
as some northern rock. Add the intensity of some Anglo- 
Irish temperaments (such as we find in John Mitchell’s 
Diary) to the hard moral self-conscientiousness of English 
coldness and steep the whole in the neurotic gloom <f 
Russian fatalism, and you get an incredible mixture 
of racial characteristics clashing together which results in 
that interesting farrago—Olive Latham’s philosophy of life. 
Compare, for example, the abruptly English off-handed 
“ take-it-or-leave-it ” style of conversation in Chapters IV., 
V., and VI., with any conversations in Tchekov’s tales, and 
it will be seen that the Russians there depicted are only 
Russian inname. Mrs. Voynich has succeeded better with 
her Pole Dr. Slavinski, though why the latter should have 
fallen in love with Olive beats us altogether. Never- 
theless the revelatiow of Olive Latham’s temperament 
remains to the good, and on the whole we are justified 
in saying that Mrs. Voynich’s last novel is of more genuine 
interest, artistically, than her two former works. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Fortnightly has several articles dealing with the 
same topics from different points of view; thus, we cannot 
imagine greater opposition than the two by Mr. H. Vivian 
on “The Future of Balkistan ” and by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
called “The Bulgarians of Macedonia: a Psychological 
Study.” Mr. Vivian writes as an impenitent backer of the 
wrong horse. Mr. Brailsford writes to show that if a 
people has no sparkling or very attractive qualities, it is not 
therefore put out of court, and that the Macedonians have 
acquired the power of faithful cohesion, which makes the 
Committee a real Government in an area of anarchy. Mr. 
S. Hutchinson Harris utters a plea for a National party, 
apparently wishing the end without the means, since we 
are hardly likely to get salvation in an alternative Govern- 
ment which is without democratic sympathies. Mr. Sid- 
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ney Low gently plays with Mr. H. Fyfe’s lament on the 
decline of Government, but has obviously caught the 
passing dissatisfaction with “popular” institutions and 
hankers after “ expert” guidance. Canon McColl takes 
exception to some of the leading propositions put forward 
by Lord Acten in his Zetters to Mary Gladstone in a some- 
what tenacious manner. Miss Rosa Newmarch discourses 
on the war painter Vasseli Verestschagin, pointing out that, 
like Tolstoi, he represents a view of war untinctured by 
Western chivalry. Mr. Francis Gribble analyses the revela- 
tion of Herbert Spencer in the autobiography, enforcing 
the moral that his concluding reflections show that we 
cannot do without the metaphysics which the synthetic 
philosophy was once supposed to have superseded. 

The Contemporary Review contains two interesting but 
highly dissimilar personal appreciations—a very warm 
and eloquent impression of Frances Power Cobbe by the 
Rey. John Verschoyle, and a portrait of Franz von Len- 
bach, by Sidney Whitman. Von Lenbach seems to have 
kept plutocrats and royalties at arm’s length, and refused 
to make his art a minister to confer immortality on the 
unworthy. Mr. Massingham writes as a sad moralist on 
the “ Materialism of English Life,” putting his finger | cre 
and here on places where we ail. Dr. Dillon tells a 
curious story of some of the ramifications of European 
displomacy during the last few years. He labours at the 
point—rather suggesting that this explains the charges of 
duplicity brought against Russian policy—that the Russian 
Foreign Office does not represent the Russian Governme tt, 
that its undertakings do not bind the Admiralty or War 
Office, and that the “ Court” influence ought to be used 
by statesmen of other countries wishing to build on cer- 
tain ground. Professor Lloyd Morgan has a series of 
letters on the “Riddle of the Universe.” Primarily a 
psychologist, he criticises the Haeckelian position from a 
metaphysical standpoint. 

The Zndependent Review leads off with an article on 
the “ Reform of Taxation,” which succeeds in being at 
once an epitome of the history of our chief taxes, a criti- 
cism of the interaction of local and imperial taxation, and a 
store of suggestions for amendment ; it touches very pre- 
cisely the debated ground of revenue raised from the 
liquor traffic. Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s second article on 
“ Religion and Revelation” is more constructive, and for 
that reason, perhaps, less clear, trenchant, and stimulating 
than his first. Sir Frederick Pollock contributes a 
characteristic and rather rambling set of impressions of 
Leslie Stephen, dwelling much on his passion for the 
Alps, which was a kind of religion for one who otherwise 
tempered any religious leanings by admiration for the 
eighteenth century. | Mr. Frank Podmore dissects the 
“Newer Spiritualism” (Mrs. Piper and Frederick Myer’s 
posthumous work) with his usual scepticism. Sir C. 
Dilke and Mr. Richard Bell write on “ Trade Unions and 
the Law,” the former sketching the history, the latter the 
remedy for the situation. Mr. Reeves writes to clear the 
Australian Labour Ministry from random charges. Lady 
Trevelyan advocates very calmly the extension of oppor- 
tunities for women in local government. Among reviews 
we notice one on M. Emile Boutmy’s “The English 
People ” and another on Mr. and Mrs. Webb's “ History of 
Licensing in in England.” 
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